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Scientific Marriage. 


BY DAVID RB. SHEARER. 


In approaching a subject of this kind 
it would be well for us to have a clear 
idea of what the word “Scientific” 
means in its relation to marriage. Now 
we all know that it is derived from the 
Latin word “Scio,” to know, and means 
an accurate, thorough knowledge of any 
one subject, together with its internal 
and éxternal relations. 

A scientific marriage, then, would be 
a marriage in which the participating 
individuals have a thorough knowledge 
of themselves, of each other, and of the 
relation they are about to enter. In 
other words each would know and un- 
derstand . the faculties, temperament, 
and possibilities of both. 

This would in itself be a great step 
in advance of the haphazard way of 
marrying so common now, but scientific 
marriage does not stop here. It re- 
quires in addition, that a majority or at 
least large number of the faculties and 
physical characteristics of one shall be 
supplemental to those of the other. To 
state the whole subject concisely: The 
physical and mental characteristics of 


each must balance those of the other in 
such a way that the offspring of the 
union shall be theoretically perfectly 
balanced in all characteristics and qual- 
ities. This would be a truly scientific 
marriage. 

The conditions such a marriage im- 
pose may be stated as follows: 

The abnormally large organs of one, 
either’ mental or physical, should be 


balanced by small organs in the other. 


However, all large faculties should not 
be found in one, but each should excel 
in something. 

There are one or two precautions to 
be observed in case there is a great dis- 
parity in size: Should the man be very 
large, strong muscled, and heavy boned, 
he should, owing ‘to. certain physical 
conditions to be met after marriage, 
choose a woman with a large mouth. 
Otherwise it is possible for her to be 
very small. According to this principle 
we see that it would be unwise for two 
persons, each having an abnormal tem- 
per, to marry. Should one have a large 
organ of number and be deficient in the 
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organ of parental love, the other should 
be the complement by having a large 
organ of parental love and a small one 
of number. Of course, it would be 
not only improbable, but impossible to 
find two persons absolutely complemen- 
tal to each other, but a majority of the 
most important characteristics of each 
should be balanced by those of the 
other. 

Some one may say this is reducing 
marriage to a mathematical union and 
leaving out the most important factor 
—love. However, if these other condi- 
tions are met, love will not be left out. 
In fact, love endeavors to the utmost 
extent of its power to choose in perfect 
accord with these principles or rather 
laws, as we have just outlined them, 
and were there no limiting circum- 
stances, we would néed no direction in 
choosing our proper mates. Marriages 
of the present day are largely a matter 
of circumstance or convenience anyway. 
For instance, a man with a limited 
number of lady acquaintances falls in 
love with one of them and marries her 
eventually. His union may prove to be 
a happy one be¢ause his love singled 
out the one most suited to him, but that 
does not signify that he would not have 
been happier with one more nearly his 
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complement in every way. 

Someone might ask then, what 
should be the proper course of action 
of a young man who desires to marry 
scientifically and thus receive the great- 
est amount of happiness from such a 
life. 

He should have a clear, concise 
knowledge of his own physical charac- 
teristics and mental qualities, and 
should carefully observe those of his 
lady friends and acquantances. In the 
meantime he should guard his affec- 
tions from an inopportune outbreak. 
This course should be pursued until he 
is ready to form a lasting attachment. 
There will be no difficulty about this 
if the young man can place himself in 
the close proximity of the one nearest 
his complement. Such a thing can be 
brought about by social or business in- 
tercourse. 

Love, marriage, happiness is the only 
logical conclusion to such a course. 

If scientific selection and marriage 
were only more generally and more 
widely practised, this old World so full 
of sorrow, divorce and suicide, would 
hardly know herself in the change that 
would ensue, for peace, happiness and 
an ideal race of people, would in one 
generation cover her bosom. 





Do Tall.Men or Short Men Make The Best 
Husbands. 


The above question was recently 
asked in the New York Journal by 
Dorothy Dix, who, in discussing the 
subject covered the ground exhaustively 
and along the lines of anthropolog- 
ical research. 

She says, that “while a man’s physi- 
cal pulchritude, or lack of it, does not 
matter after a woman falls in love with 
him, yet husbands differ from one an- 
other as one star differs from another 
in glory, and it is important that the 
girl who is groping around in the twi- 
light of sentiment, trying to find the 


right mate, should know if there is any 
effect of flesh on spirit, and if the tall 
man is more likely to possess those 
qualities that render marriage a glad 
sweet song, instead of a nightmare to 
the woman who commits herself to it. 

The traditional hero of romance is 
tall. Orlando declared that his sweet- 
heart was only as high as his heart, and 
that seems to have established a sort 
of canon of art in regard to the relative 
heights of lovers that prevailed for cen- 
turies. 
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Women are growing taller and men 
shorter. Nor is shortness regarded 
with the feminine disfavor that it used 
to be, when it happened that a man was 
of abbreviated stature. 

Royalty is an example of this change, 
and possibly it has had some effect 
in introducing this new taste or fashion 
for short statured men.” 

SHORT KINGS. 

There is hardly a king in Christen- 
dom whose wife does not overtop him 
by a head. 5 

The English king is quite 6 inches 
shorter than Queen Alexandra. 

The czar, a little man, is overtopped 
a full head by the czarina. 

Kaiser Wilhelm is of the medium 
height, but the German empress is tall, 
and that is why the proud kaiser will 
never consent to be photographed be- 
side his wife unless she sits while he 
stands. 

The king of Italy, short and squat, 
hardly comes up to the shoulders of 
the tall, athletic Queen Helena. 

The king of Portugal, though fatter, 
is less tall than his queen. 

Even the prince of Wales is shorter 
a good 4 inches than the princess. 

And the young king of Spain is sev- 
eral inches shorter than his youthful 
queen. 

In Dorothy Dix’s opinion the tall 
man is generally a generous man and 
makes a lavish and indulgent husband 
as long as he has money, but he rarely 
looks out for the rainy day. He is the 
kind of man who will throw diamonds 
and champagne suppers at his wife and 
then die without leaving her a penny 
of life insurance money. 

The little man, on the other hand, 
may be some penurious about money. 
He requires his wife to give an ac- 
count of every penny she spends, but 
he sees that she and the children are 
provided for and put beyond want if 
he dies. 

A big man, if he is unkind and a bad 
husband, will come home and make a 
rough-house, break things up and give 
his wife a black eye, and then simmer 
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down and be comfortable to live with. 

The little mean man will nag his 
wife to death. He will break her heart 
with a million little spiteful tricks, but 
he will never strike her. 





A COMPARISON OF HEIGHT BETWEEN THE KINGS AND QUEENS OF EUROPE. 


A. tall man will feel that he has done 
his duty by his wife if he loves her 
and works for her. He will not think 
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it worth while to show her any of the 
little attentions that women love, and 
he will call it “nerves” if she cries and 
is not satisfied with physical comforts. 
The little man will understand. He 
will do delicate little things for her, 
such as remembering her birthday, the 
day they became engaged, and so on. 
Probably 90 per cent. of the affinities 
that break up homes are little men. 
A big man is seldom a tyrant. 
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A little man nearly always is. 

Will our readers kindly give us their 
opinion concerning the characteristics 
which are supposed to belong to the 
tall and the short gentleman. We our- 
selves have known some very interest- 
ing exceptions to the rule laid down 
by our esteemed writer, while in the 
main her remarks are justified by 
facts. So will our readers give us 
their experiences ? 





The Scientific Drawing of the Human Head. 
No. IV. 


BY FREDERICK KOCH. 


A knowledge of the anatomy or 
framework of the head is essential for 
drawing the human head. The face is 
subject to great changes, yet any 
changes of the face either through 
health or sickness will find their limit 
of shrinkage in the form of the bones. 

The proportions in our diagram rep- 
resent rather the ideal, well and full 
‘ developed head, and are accdérding to 
phrenology, showing more what a head 
should or could be than what we act- 
ually find in the average head. 

Taking these forms as a basis of 
comparison, we will be able to judge 
different individual characteristics of 
individual heads. : 

Prominent cheek bones denote coarse- 
ness of organization. The cheek bone 
can to some degree be regarded as a 
measure of refinement, however less 
so as regards to capacity or ability. 

Amongst the most primitive organs 
of the brain, in man or animal are those 
grouped lowest in the skull, around the 
centers of hearing, sight and smell, and 
these are Vitativeness, which is back 
of the ear, Alimentiveness in front, and 
Force or Energy above the ear. From 
the size or prominence of the mastoid 
process, which in the diagram is shown 
as the lowest outer edge visible behind 


the jaw-bones and ear, we can con- 
clude relatively the location of Vita- 
tiveness. 
LESSON NO. 1. 
It is the intention of these lessons to 
show in outlines the forms, proportions, 
and relations of size of the different 
































LESSON No. I. 


parts and of the whole of the skull. The 
shading is introduced to show the re- 
lief and should be treated as less im- 
portant. 

The greatest freedom of lines in 
shading is allowed, and if used, the ex- 
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act copy of lines should be avoided. To 
achieve the tone of the shade should 
be the aim. 

The proportions given in lessons on 
front view of the head apply alse to 
this lesson of the skull. 








os 


























2 
LESSON No, II. 








LESSON NO. 2. 

Note square form of eye sockets, the 
slightly slanting. direction downwards 
to either side. Their height is little 
over one-half of the length of the nose, 
their width about three-fourths the 
length. The height of the cavity of the 
nose is about two-thirds of the full 
length of the nose. The width of the 
teeth of both upper and lower jaw-bone 
is about one and one-quarter the length 
from the root of the nose to the chin. 

In less well developed heads this 
width and length are about the same. 

LESSON NO. 3. 

In this lesson we show the brain as 
filling out the skull or rather how the 
skull adapts itself to the brain. The 
small brain or cerebellum is located at 
the base and back of the head, and is 
divided from the larger brain or cere- 
brum by the tentorium. 
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Our diagram shows by dotted lines 


the upper part of the cerebellum and 


crus cerebri which with the pons varolii 
are the continuation of the medulla, 
LESSON NO. 4, 

The harmonious proportions, the 
softly rounded forehead, the eyes, nose, 
mouth, chin, cheeks and ears in their 
relative size, their form corresponding 
to an even balance of power and adap- 
tation to their usefulness, form the 
measure of beauty in the human head. 

The unlimited variety of each of the 
features of the head can be traced more 
or less to harmonious development. 

One or more features may be strong- 
er and more pronounced than others, 




















——- 





LESSON No. III. 


while others may be weak and unde- 


.veloped ; however all are what they in- 


dicate, or indicate what they are. 
Phrenology and physiognomy are the 
sciences to read the characteristics and 
differences in the head, the human and 
animal. The first prerequisite for the 
artist is to see and to see differences. 
The artist who knows what he sees, the 
why, the cause and effect, will come 
nearest to the truth in copying or re- 
presenting. — ; 
In our diagram we show the brain 
divided first in three parts. The lower 
part marked with a horizontal line gives 
animal feelings and propensities, the 
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yiddle part marked with vertical lines 
gives human intellect, emotions and 
sentiments, the upper blank part gives 
moral ‘and spiritual sentiments and in- 
tuition. 

We next have Civided these three 
parts with a diagonal line beginning 
from the root of the nose to the crown 
of the head. The lower part of this 
line gives selfish or self-interested in- 
fluences, whereas the upper part shows 
unselfish or disinterested tendencies. 

This classification is understood to 


mean that parts change gradually into 
each other. 
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LESSON NO. IV. 





The Psychology of the Automobile. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Grit, perseverance and will power 
are said to be the mental requisites to 
control an automobile, and the develop- 
ment of these powers (and we would 
like to add the organ 6f Weight), is a 
natural resultant of a forceful, alert 
brain and perfect nerve action. 

It is for this reason, if for no other, 
that the now horseless carriage is the 
last and most fascinating physical and 
mental tonie-that has come upon the 
stage of the American public to stay. 

What beside is the psychological 
character of the automobile? Such a 
question is but fair to ask, as it is be- 
ing discussed the world over, and we 
cannot be far wrong in supposing that 
the psychology of the horseless car 
should be recognized in a magazine like 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Its character is not only interesting 
to us as a vehicle of pleasure and health, 
but also as a commercial object. A 
millionaire can secure for himself and 
family a machine valued at prices vary- 
ing from one thousand to five thousand 
dollars, which is not thought to be an 
exorbitant sum, though eight, ten and 
fifteen thousand dollars are often paid 


for American built machines ; while six 
thousand dollars is considered a very 
good price to be paid for’a good auto- 
mobile. 

It is, however, the medium priced 
automobiles that possess a medium 
power, with motors developing from 
twenty-four to sixty horse-power that 
the American public has decided to 
utilize for its pleasure producer. 

For commercial profit as well as for 
pleasure and health this machine 
interests us from its psychological side. 
Sir Henry Thompson said years ago 
that the steam engine would be super- 
seded by the electric motor, and now 
the horse is being outstripped by the 
automobile. 

We have noticed for several years 
past that it has been engaged for busi- 
ness by large firms like Wanamaker’s, 
Altman’s, Lord & Taylor’s and Tif- 
fany’s, all of whom have finely 
equipped horseless cars. 

The United States Mail], and all the 
important city papers, have found out 
the secret of its usefulness for their 
quick deliveries, as their extra speed is 
a great advantage in their work. 
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The express companies have found 
the automobile a great convenience, for 
one car has the carrying power of sev- 
eral horses. 

‘ For ambulance work in connection 
with city hospitals, the automobile with 
its rubber tires has become a great 
blessing. 

- Thus the automobile has come to stay 
as a health giver. 

- Is there anything more glorious, en- 
trancing, or exhilarating than a jour- 
ney from New York to Maine in an 
automobile? We read a little story the 


THE AUTOMOBILE FOR COMMERCE, 


other day which suitably expressed the 
benefit of such a ride. As the journey 
is one that we have just recently taken, 
though with the added charm of out- 
door travel, we thought it would inter- 
est our readers. It was called “Auto 
Trip to the Wilds of Maine,” by K. 
Van K., published in the New York 
Tribune for August 3rd. It runs as 
follows: 
AUTO TRIP TO THE WILDS OF MAINE. 
Could anything be more delightful ? 
Suppose we start at Tarrytown, upon 
the Hudson’s bank, speed through the 
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hills to Port Chester; a thriving place, 
but scarce an hour’s ride from 42d 
street. Then, taking the Old Post 
Road, pass through Stamford, Bridge- 
port, New Haven and on to Hartford, 
where we will spend the night. 

Our course has already shown us 
lovely views, rich fields, and sunny 
meadows and uplands forest lined. 
There is no need for haste except to 
reach camp the sooner, but rushing 
river, tiny, trickling stream and noisy 
brook, swiftly running over stones, 
claim eager gaze, and as the hours-go 


THE AUTOMOBILE FOR PLEASURE. 


by we form our plan to look upon the 
sunrise in its beauty and the pale 
moon’s lovely light. 

Anon there comes a shower, through 
which we wildly dash. It is over— 
such. a baby. of a shower—and span- 
ning heaven’s arch we see the rainbow’s 
hues, first faint, then clearly tinted, 
then fading slowly, softly, till the blue 
dome claims it as its own. “Entranc- 
ing! Glorious!” we exclaim. 

_ Now Hartford is behind us; we are 
off for Boston town, Springfield and 


Worcester on the way. 
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“This is simply great,” exclaims our 
eldest son, “no waiting for the cars in 
stuffy stations, nor mixing with a 
crowd when once the train is in. Stop 
when you feel like it, start when you 
please. I call this the very acme of 
earthly bliss.” And I agreed - with 
him. 

“Shall we ‘do the town’ at all, or just 
run in there and put up for the night?” 
he resumed as we approached the 
“Hub.” 

“We put up at the L—— House and 
pull out at 4 A. M.,” his father quickly 
answered. 

At dawn the following day we re- 
sumed our journey. 

“There'll be good roads to Portland, 
but after that I guess we’ll strike some 
pretty heavy going,” was my husband’s 
comment as we sped along. ° 

“Gee! I hope we'll light on a couple 


of those jolly lakes ; they do say, father, 
that Maine alone has over 1,600 of 
‘em. Quite a crowd, hey, pop?” 


“Indeed it is, my son. We won’t get 
as far as the famous Rangeley, but will 
probably skirt one or two of the Bel- 
grade chain.” AS 

Portland reached, fassed, and: then 
Augusta left behind, the route became 
wilder as we neared. our destination. 
Scattered hamlets, lonely houses on 
farms of many acres, then hunters’ 
cabins, isolated, cut off by miles of land 
and water, with here and there a camp 
pitched upon the lake shore; till finally 
our eyes rest upon the spot that is to 
be our home for weeks. 

Where was ever brook trout so de- 
licious? The keenly bracing air, full 
of the pines’ aroma, gave a whet to ap- 
petites that needed no reminder of the 
time for meals. 

And the fragrant beds of spruce 
boughs, fastened down and lightly cov- 
ered with a blanket, seemed to rest our 
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weary limbs and soothe us to slumber 
tranquil and profound. 

Our visit was extended into the earl 
fall, and it was with longing, saddene 
hearts we left our sylvan home and 
turned our auto once again toward thé 
city streets.” K. Van K. 

Particulars of the Glidden tour 
through Maine have just reached us, in 
which about sixty automobiles took 
part. Many parties have also been ar- 
ranged from New York to Massa- 
chusetts. Guns and fishing tackle and 
camping outfits have been taken along 
in these horseless carriages ; hence there 
is often no need of stopping at hotels, 
The tents carried in the cars have been 
sufficient for all shelter. The fishing 
rods have supplied food from the lakes 
and streams in the summer, and the 
gun venison and bear meat in the fall. 

During our tour we heard bitter com- 
plaints from hotel keepers and large 
boarding establishments on the coast, 
and even from the lessees of cottages, 
that the automobile was undermining 
their business, and that persons, in- 
stead of settling down quietly at the 
seashore, were racing through the coun- 
try and spending a night here and a 
night there, and then traveling home 
after a week’s outing only to take an- 
other, journey in a different direction a 
week later. 

With lung cells and brain cells filled 
to their fullest capacity, the blood 
courses through tlie arteries and veins 
so that every part of the body is thor- 
oughly alive. Let us imagine then that 
Caution is on the front seat, and Exe- 
cutiveness, Courage, Hope and Self- 
Esteem on the back seat, and one’s 
Causality and the Perceptive faculties 
will all be kept wide awake gathering 
fresh data day by day as one part of the 
country after another is being trav- 
ersed. 
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Continued from page 249. 


Herbert Spencer’s chapter on the 
“Transformation and . Equivalence of 
Forces,” which is not only the corner- 
stone, but the whole foundation of his 
Synthetic Philosophy, is one of the 
most marvellous productions that ever 
came from the mind of man. The 


chapter is acknowledged to be writ- 
ten for the purpose of establishing by 


inductive processes the doctrines al- 
ready so lucidly stated by Le Conte, 
the transformation of forces. Spencer 
had already spent many chapters in 
developing the theory, and now pro- 
ceeds to prove it by the facts, but after 
thirty pages of statements such as we 
have been reviewing, he finally con- 
fesses as follows: 

“The truth as arrived at deductively 
cannot be inductively confirmed,” and 
for a whole page he returns to his the- 
ory as capable of standing alone with- 
out proof. “Clearly the a priori truth 
cannot be more firmly established by 
any a posteriori proofs,” he says. And 
he proceeds in the last paragraph of 
the chapter as follows: 

“What, then, it may be asked is the 
use of these investigations by which 
transformation and equivalence of 
forces is sought to be established as an 
inductive truth?’ Surely it will not be 
alleged that they are useless. Yet if 
the correlation cannot be made more 
certain by them than it is already, does 
not their uselessness necessarily follow ? 

Thus Mr. Spencer shows that the 
object of the chapter was induetive 


proof of transformation and equiva- 
lence of forces, or as Le Conte has it 
transmutation of forces, and that he 
closes by acknowledging its utter fail- 
ure to do what was promised. And as 
he cannot find any facts to prove his 
theory, what can he better say than that 
proof is unnecessary, anyway. And he 
explains as follows: “Since the per- 
sistence of force, being a datum of 
consciousness, cannot be denied, its un- 
avoidable corollary must be accepted. 
This corollary cannot be made ‘more 
certain by accumulating illustrations. 
The truth as arrived at deductively 
cannot be inductively confirmed.” 

Then why did he undertake to con- 
firm it inductively? Why write an un- 
necessary chapter? If the persistence 
of force is a datum of consciousness 
and cannot be denied, why not have 
said so in the beginning, end rested 
his case right there. That any man 
of ordinary intelligence and honesty 
should say that persistence of force is 
a datum of consciousness transcends 
all proprieties. Is it not strange that 
among all the great minds of the past 
no one of them ever suspected the ex- 
istence of this datum of consciousnvss, 
but left to Herbert Spencer its inven- 
tion, who even when invented did not 
know it to be a datum of consciousness 
until he found that no other proof was 
at hand. 

It is not pleasant for either hearer 
or speaker to be called upon to note 
the vagaries and absurdities of any 
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one, especially one who has so long at- 
tracted attention by seemingly great 
wisdom and learning. But the inter- 
ests of humanity are immensely greater 
than those of any system. Let the 


truth be told though the heavens fall. 
Whether it be Herbert Spencer or John 
Jones or your humble servant, whoever 
places himself as an obstruction to the 
truth may expect to be borne down and 
ground to atoms in its onward march. 


“Though the mills of the gods grind 
slow 
They grind exceedingly fine.” 


Mr. Spencer has tempted fate by his 
bold utterances ; even the very first sen- 
tence of his philosophy contains the 
germ of poison that infiltrates his 
whole system. It would be unduly 
wearisome to stop here to analyze it, 
but we will call attention to a proposi- 
tion which he legitimately develops 
from it through more than one hun- 
dred pages of illustration and argu- 
ment as follows: 

“There is no mode of establishing 
the validity of any belief except that 
of showing its entire congruity with 
all other beliefs.” 

What can one think of suck a de- 
liverance? When theories can lead a 
man usually sane to the assertion that 
all beliefs, whether true or false, must 
be entirely congruous with each other, 
or no belief can be established, we are 
surely justified in at least questioning 
the theories of the man. At first we 
supposed the statement was a misprint, 
but on further examination it is so in 
agreement with the preceding argu- 
ments, and with declarations repeated 
by the scores throughout this philos- 
ophy that we are compelled to accept it 
as the sober judgment of its author. 
It seems to be Spencer’s doctrine that 
no knowledge is anything more than a 
belief and that one belief has as valid 
foundation as another. His very first 
sentence declares that there is “a soul 
of truth in things erroneous,” and his 
whole philosophy is intended to obliter- 
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ate distinctions and ignore differences. 
“There are no absolute demarcations in 
Nature,” he tells us; two and two don’t 
make four with any degree of certainty. 
Classifications are purely subjective 
conceptions, and not at all true to Na- 
ture, notwithstanding that scientists all 
‘tell us that classifications are the very 
foundations of human knowledge. Prof. 
Jevons, of University College, London, 
in his great work, “Principles of Sci- 
ence,” says, “The value of classification 
is co-extensive with the value of 
knowledge and general reasoning,” and 
Prof. Bowen, of Harvard, is quoted by 
Jevons as saying, “Perhaps it will be 
found in the sequel that classification 
is the beginning and end of human 
knowledge.” But of what value can 
any classification be that is not true to 
the facts? 

Mr. Spencer has nevertheless formu- 
lated a yard stick with which to meas- 
ure truth. He calls it congruitv, 
which means consistency or reasonable- 
ness, and you will, of course, note that 
it is anything but exact. Things 
which seem perfectly reasonable to him 
will surely not appear reasonable to 
our limited intelligence. For illustra- 
tion, it seems perfectly congruous with 
the facts, as he sees them, that chickens 
are the product of heat, roses are pro- 
duced by sunlight, the convulsive move- 
ments of the limbs from tickling are 
the exact equivalent of the force em- 
ployed in the tickling, that all your 
thoughts and feelings are produced by 
external forces, that heat makes gravity 
and sunlight makes life, and when life 
ceases it always returns to the heat, 
light or electricity that made it, and 
quoting from Spencer we read: 

“If we inquire the origin of those 
forces which have wrought the surface 
of our planet into its present shape we 
find them traceable to the primordial 
source just assigned, viz.: heat, and 
then after a page of argument he con- 
fesses: ‘The original cause of all 
these effects is still gravitation.’ Heat, 
therefore,’ is the ‘primordial source’ 
and gravity is the ‘original cause,’ and 
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according to Spencer there is nothing 
incongruous in these statements.” 

The question is a reasonable one. 
Have we at length found all the incon- 
gruities in this wonderful philosophy, 
and the answer must be, we have not 
cited one-tenth of what we have found, 
and have probably not found one-half 
that exists. 

But we must not longer delay; we 
close by applying Mr. Spencer’s yard- 
stick to his own philosophy in his own 
words, giving plan and purpose in his 
introduction and finally acknowledging 
the actual results achieved : 

“Besides, seeing that the unified 
knowledge composed of parts that are 
universally congruous; and besides see- 
ing that it is the business of philosophy 
to establish their universal congruity ; 
we also see that every act of the process 
by which the universal congruity is to 
be established down even to the com- 
ponents of every inference and every 
observation, consists in the establish- 
ment of congruity.” 

And if you have any doubts as to 
the value of eongruity, let us inforce 
its value by another quotation : 

- “When treating of the data of phil- 

osophy,” he says, “we pointed out that 
one cannot make a first step without 
making assumptions, and the only 
course is to proceed with them.as pro- 
visional until they are proved true by 
the congruity of all the results 
reached.” 

The most important of all the as- 
sumptions in Spencer’s philosophy 
is that organic forms have arisen 
by insensible gradations; that is, 
that man and mind have come up 
slowly from the lowest conditions of 
life, if not of matter, and Spencer has 
labored long and hard to establish uni- 
versal congruity in this and all other 
doctrines. But what has he achieved? 
He has made many interesting confes- 
sions, some of which we have mentioned, 
but none probablv equals in impor- 
tance the one which annears in section 
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74 of his “Principles of Biology,” in 
which, after discussing the develop- 
ment of individual life, he says: 

“But as before said, such difficul- 
ties must necessarily present them- 
selves, if organic forms have arisen by 
insensible gradations. We must be 
content with a course which commits 
us to the smallest number of incon- 
gruities.” 

And so Mr. Spencer begins his great 
philosophy with the promise of “‘uni- 
versal congruity down even to the com- 
ponents of every influence and every 
observation,” and after having climbed 
the steep hill of logical inconsistency, 
not to say absurdity, he is finally, in 
the development of his central doctrine, 
compelled to adopt a course that com- 
mits him “to the smallest number of 
incongruities.” And so this great phil- 
osophy, the life’s work of a wonderful 
mind, which began with great expecta- 
tions, ends by his own confession in a 
dismal failure. Congruity, having 
been sought, only incongruity has been 
obtained, especially in its leading and 
fundamental doctrines and conclusions. 


SPENCER’S HEAD. 


“Rev. Minot J. Savage, a prominent 
American, interviewed Herbert Spencer 
at his home in England shortly before 
the latter’s death. In describing his 
personal characteristics he said: “The 
one marked thing about Spencer was 
his head. I have never seen such a 
dome on any figure, nor have I seen it 
in the portraits of any of the great men 
of whom I have read. You wondered 
how he could carry his head upright.” 
Mr. Spencer had a great head surely, 
because he was a great man, a great 
scholar, an intellectual giant. But 
surely Mr. Savage has also seen por- 
traits of Shakespeare, Lord Bacon and 
other great lights of the world. Each 
had a great head and a body of fine or- 
ganic structure.” 

—Quoted from Human Nature. 
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CHARACTLR STUDY FOR BUSY MEN AND WOMEN, 


“Trig 


THE MOST REMARKABLE FINANCIER OF 
MODERN TIMES. 

Never in recent days has such a 
Will been written as that left by the 
late Russell Sage, and no wife has ever 
been entrusted with so large a share of 
her husband’s property. It is partly on 
this account that Mrs. Russell Sage has 
become one of the most talked of wom- 
en during the past month. 

She has been known for her generos- 
ity for many years, while Russell Sage 
has ever manifested that uniform, sav- 


THE LATE RUSSEL SAGE AND MRS. SAGE. 
Photo by Rockwood. 


ing, economical mind that he preserved 
to- the very last. To anyone else so 
large a fortune would have afforded 
some incidental pleasure in disposing 
of it, but his whole mind was satisfied 
and centered upon laying out a dollar 
to the best possible gain, and he lived 
and died expressing his unique and pe- 
culiar ssaubilaisieah trend of mind, 
without any thought as to the vast re- 
sponsibility he was placing upon others 
in disposing of his hundred and fifty 
millions. 


| By THE EDITOR. 


When we examined the head of Mr. 
Russell Sage, in the latter part of 1897, 
at his residence in Fifth avenue, in the 
company of a few friends (Mr. George 
G. Rockwood being one of the party), 
I remember he remarked at the close 
of the examination: “I must say that 
I think you have hit upon the peculiari- 
ties of my character more accurately 
than any person I have ever talked 
with. It is true, as you said, I never 
allow myself to be drawn into any kind 
of rash speculations, but I have success- 
fully resisted the pressure that has been 
brought to bear on me for the last sixty 
years. I have always endeavored to act 
justly and to be perfectly honest in all 
my dealings with my fellow men. 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE RESULT OF 

SIMPLICITY OF DIET. ; 

“You were also correct in respect to 
what you said concerning my health. 
I do not run to extremes in any way. 
I do not go to five or six dinner parties 
in a week, but I live simply. I have 
food that is of the best quality, and I 
have it cooked in a simple, sensible way. 

“T am a very good sleeper, too, and I 
think I am badly treated if I do not 
get seven hours’ sleep every night, and 
I try to get eight or nine hours. As I 
have always said, I come in daily con- 
tact with the sharpest and brightest men 
in the world, and I have been obliged 
to hold my own. I have been talking 
with a distinguished clergyman this 
very evening, and I said to him that 
if I could live the last sixty years of 
my life over again, I would hardly vary 
it at all. I might change a few little 
things, but the great framework would 
be the same. I have always tried to 
do my duty to my brother man, and to 
the community in which I have lived, 
and this will be a great comfort to me 
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when I depart from this life. 
LOVE OF ANIMALS. 

“You are quite right about my affec- 
tion: for animals and pets.. Only an 
hour ago I was delivering an eulogy 
on a pet horse, and my wife said I could 
hardly keep house without my two pet 
maltese cats. My horses are all very 
fond of me and know me well, and I 
always drive myself. I have two young 
colts I am especially fond of. I often 
pet them in the stable, and when they 
hear my voice they go crazy to get at 
me and rub their noses against my 
hand. 

“Perhaps the best answer to a great 
many of these things that you have 
said would be for me to say that I am 
perhaps the oldest successful business 
man living in the city of New York. I 
have been successfully engaged in busi- 
ness for over sixty years, and I have 
always been self-reliant. 

MENTAL COMBATIVENESS. 

“You hit my character correctly on 
Combativeness, for I have not worked 
merely for the love of money; neither 
have I taken any risk. If I had, I 
might be a great deal richer than I am 
now, or I might be a great deal 
poorer. It has been simply a matter 
of judgment. I have been guided. by 
my Heavenly Father, and by my limited 
means of resource, and thus I have 
qualified myself to struggle with the 
masses of the people for the past sixty- 
five years. I do not say this boastingly, 
but as I am eighty-one years of age, 
attending to my business six days of 
every week, meeting the smartest and 
ablest men in the world from day to 
day, all sorts of inducements are con- 
tinually held out to me to swerve me. 

RESERVE POWER. 

“As you have said, I have the de- 
velopment which gives me a certain re- 
serve power which enables me to over- 
come these schemers, and I have al- 
ways been able to push these risky 
schemes aside, and my losses have come 
mainly through the depreciation of 
property in various districts. 
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“My aim in life has been to do my 
share in developing the material re- 
sources of the country, and probably 
no man living has contributed more 
than I have for the construction of rail- 
roads throughout the country. I have 
spent millions, tens and hundreds of 
millions of dollars on the railroad sys- 
tems of the United States, and I am 
now connected with more than twenty 
thousand miles of railroad and with 
about twenty-seven different corpora- 
tions. They require but little attention, 
to be sure, but I give them enough to 
know about them, and I will not take 
any risk where I do not know anything 
about the conditions. Only recently a 
man sent to me for a loan of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and was willing 
to pay a very liberal commission in 
order to carry out some scheme of his in 
aa Jersey. But I wrote to him and 
said : 

“‘T have made it a rule of my life 
never to invest in anything I could not 
examine for myself.’ 

FORCE OF CHARACTER. 


“Allow me to say a few words in ref- 
erence to your remarks on my force of 
character, and the impression I made 
upon others as a boy and a young man. 

“At the end of the Mexican War I 
was elected a member of Congress and 
made treasurer of the County. They 
got into some trouble about what was 
considered a large sum of money in 
those days, about a hundred thousand 
dollars, and so the supervisors elected 
me to straighten the thing out. I had 
been successful in business in a small 
way, was a self-made man in every way, 
and I was elected to straighten this 
thing out, so that they must had con- 
fidence in me.” 

EXTRACTS FROM THE ANALYSIS OF MR. 
SAGE. 

These remarks were published in the 
January number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for 1898, and were prefaced 
by an analysis and criticism of Mr. 
Sage’s character, a few points of which 
it may be well for us to subjoin. 
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We remarked that Mr. Sage posses- 
sed a very compact organization, and 
few men condense as much power in so 
little room as he did. 

He had a superior quality of brain 
power and the capacity to use his brain 
and body to a marked degree. He had 
availability of talent, and he knew ex- 
actly how “to point ‘his gun and keep 
his powder dry.” He did not waste 
material or energy, but eeonomized 
strength, money and influence. 


As an executive man, he stood out 
as an individual type of character. He 
was remarkable for the control which 
he showed over himself and could fore- 
see and foretell what emergencies were 
likely to take place. 

NOT A SPECULATOR BUT AN INVESTOR. 

One remarkable feature of his char- 
acter was that he was not inclined to 
speculate, as many men did. His or- 
gan of Hope was not large. Many men 
on the Bourse or the Stock Exchange 
whom the writer had examined, had 
shown more Hope than he, and more 
optimism of mind; but with his large 
Cautiousness he looked ahead and 
counted every step he took, and anti- 


cipated every action that he premedi- | 


tated. 


He had a wonderful intuitive mind 
that enabled him to forecast events and 
to read the characteristics of men. He 
was seldom mistaken in any of his ideas 
concerning men, and was able to size 
them up correctly, thus being able 
to discover any deception or fraud that 
persons might be perpetrating. 

He had not a broad, selfish type of 
head, but he had more than ordinary 
Comparison, analytical power, and the 
ability to adjust materials; hence he 
analyzed money as though it were goods 
to be sold in a store, or precious 
stones to be traded through the market. 

He was a systematic financier, and it 
was through his large Order, Com- 
bativeness, Comparison and Causality 
that he was able to succeed in the dif- 
ficult task of handling vast sums of 
money. As a business man, as a poli- 
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tical leader in his earlier days and as 

a magnate in the financial centers of 

the Union he was a powerful figure, a 

supreme man and a fine example of 

what a poor boy can accomplish. 
MRS. RUSSELL SAGE. 

Though the late Russell Sage was a 
unique figure in the financial world, he 
possessed a wife who is just as remark- 
able in her way, and we trust that the 
implicit confidence her husband has 
shown in leaving her to dispose of the 
bulk of his large fortune will show to 
the world that that trust has not been 
misplaced. 

While her husband could make his 
thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars by careful investments and 
keen business judgment, prudence and 
foresight, Mrs. Sage is able to use the 
same qualities in benefiting humanity 
by disposing of her worldly possessions. 

Mrs. Sage has great individuality of 
mind, and is -not one who cares to lean 
on anyone. 


She has preserved her orig- 
inality of thought and her desire to do 
good, notwithstanding the many lessons 
in economy that she has been forced to 
learn. 


She is a thoroughly practical woman, 
and looks all around a subject before 
she commits herself to it. She has 
maintained her personality and carried 
out her practical work in intellectual 
and philanthropic channels, while her 
husband merged his interests into the 
problems of finance. — 

Her head is too broad to allow her to 
be impractical or a poor observer; 
hence she knows how to turn everything 
to a good account. 

Her forehead is high in the region of 
Causality and the moral qualities, 
which give her planning talent and 
ability to sift the wheat from the chaff. 
She has a deep set desire to do good, 
and knows the true value of a five dol- 
lar bill arid has done much for others, 
far more than most people would have 
done under the same circumstances. 


When someone was complimenting 
her on Mr. Sage’s gift of five thousand 
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dollars to the San Francisco Relief 
Fund, she remarked: “Yes, but it 
should have been fifty thousand.” 

It is said that she was a year trying 
to persuade her husband to consent to 
give the amount that he finally decided 
to contribute toward the new wing in 
the Presbyterian Hospital. 

Her strength of character, energy of 
mind, and persevering spirit are seen 
in the width and height of her head 
and in the strongly defined features 
of her face. Though she would have 
been conscientiously strict in bringing 
up children of her own, yet she is one 
who would leave the door ajar for any 
wayward one to enter, lest at the un- 
expected hour he should come and find 
everything closed against him. 

Thus in her character she combines 
prudence, energy, sympathy, independ- 
ence of mind, conscientious scruples, 
and a great earnestnes and sincerity of 
motive. Her living motto must be in 
the Bishop of Ripon’s lines: 


“Daily need and daily thought, 
Slowly into habit wrought, 
Raise that temple base or fair, 
Which men call our character ; 
Build it nobly, build it well, 

In that temple God may dwell.” 


PEOPLE WHO ARE TALKED 
- ABOUT. 


We present to our readers the por- 
traits of three of the most talked of 
people during the past month, one be- 
ing an Englishman, the late Alfred 
Beit ; the second an American lady, the 
late Lady Curzon; and the third a 
Frenchman, Alfred Dreyfus. Of the 
latter gentleman we may truly say that 
with his vindication one of the most 
amazing dramas of modern history has 
come to a close. The Supreme Court 
of France, on July 12th, not only an- 
nulled that extraordinary second ver- 
dict of the Military Court against Al- 
fred Dreyfus which has been held up 
to ridicule as a verdict of “Treason with 


THE LATE ALFRED BEIT. 
ALFRED DRYFUS 
THE LATE LADY CURZON. 
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extenuating circumstances,” but at the 
same time declared that there was no 
ground for a new trial, as neither a 
crime nor an offence subsisted. The 
press throughout the country has 
hailed this sweeping vindication of 
Captain Dreyfus as a tardy righting of 
an infamous wrong, but at the same 
time congratulates France on the un- 
impassioned finding of the highest 
French tribune. oe 

The New York Evening Sun says: 
“Though the mills of the gods grind 
slow, twelve years is a long time to 
wait their grist of justice in a modern 
Republic. Periodically for twelve years 
this amazing opera bouffe composed of 
political intrigue, chicanery, ridiculous 
mystery, and a sham show of patriot- 
ism, has thrown all France into a state 
of hysteria. But there is more of trag- 
edy than of opera bouffe in the Drey- 
fus affair.” 

It is unnecessary to give here the 
details. of this memorable case, but 
linked to the charge for which Dreyfus 
was sentenced to five years on -Devil’s 
Island, is the memorable and heroic 
gtand taken by Emile Zola on behalf of 
Alfred Dreyfus. 

It will be readily seen that the head 
of Dreyfus is one of no mean order. 
His forehead is broad and high, and 
whether Jew or Gentile, his brains rep- 
resent in a remarkable degree, honor, 
sobriety and intellectuality. 

THE LATE ALFRED BEIT. 

In a former number of. THE PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL we gave a psycho- 
logical account of the late Cecil Rhodes 
and his great work in developing South 
Africa. To-day we are called upon to 
note the passing away of another equal- 
ly great magnate connected with the 
development of South Africa. We re- 
fer to the late Mr. Alfred Beit. He 
was England’s richest man and assisted 
Cecil Rhodes in his stupendous achieve- 
ments. We doubt whether the latter 
would ever have succeeded in develop- 
ing his plans or have accomplished so 
much for South Africa without the 
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shrewd, quiet, unostentatious counsel of 
Alfred Beit, who was his chief asso- 
ciate. Mr. Beit died recently in Lon- 
don. His wealth has been estimated as 
five hundred million dollars. ; 

He, unlike many multi-millionaires, 
was a generous hearted man, and left 
large sums to charity. The public be- 
quests made in his will aggregated 


‘more than twelve million dollars, of 


which six millions is to be devoted to 
the improvement of means of communi- 
cation in South Africa. 

Mr. Beit was certainly a powerful 
factor in developing the projects con- 
ceived and managed by Mr. Rhodes. It 
is said that while Mr. Rhodes was more 
intent on the political aspects of the 
situation, and made money only inci- 
dentally, Mr. Beit paid more heed to 
the economic side of affairs, and sought 
the expansion of the country because 
that aided his fortunes. They both 
worked together harmoniously, and 
though with different motive, did much 
to favorably develop the destinies of 
the resourceful country of South 
Africa. 

As seen by his picture, Mr. Beit was 
an aggressive business man, and in as- 
sociation with the late Barney Barnato, 
he brought about the consolidation of 
the Diamond-Mining interest which 
made him a multi-millionaire. He af- 
terwards became interested in many en- 
terprises in other parts.of the world, 
still retaining his hold on South Africa. 

His portrait indicates that he was a 
man of great determination of mind, 
will power, independence, resourceful- 
ness and practical economy. 


THE LATE LADY CURZON, OF 
KEDLESTON. 

Among the American-born ladies who 
have married English noblemen, no 
American girl has attained to the so- 
cial prominence which came to Mary 
Leiter as the wife of Lord Curzon, of 
Kedleston. Lady Curzon, whose recent 
death is widely lamented, showed not 
only tact, dignity and judgment as the 
wife of the Viceroy of India, but she 
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won the hearts and admiration of In- 
dian society by her charm as a hostess, 
her great beauty and her intellectual 
cleverness in filling the difficult posi- 
tion allotted to her. It is said that 
the success of the magnificent Durbar 
at Delhi, in its social as well as political 
aspects, was due largely to her person- 
ality and resourcefulness of mind. It 
will be remembered that rather more 
than a year ago she recovered from a 
serious illness, and returned to her hus- 
band in India, who at that time wished 
to resign from his work abroad and de- 
vote himself to her, but owing to the 
importance of Indian affairs at that 
time, she persuaded him to return to 
India, where she rejoined him. 

So assiduous was she in thinking of 
her husband’s interest from first to last 
that she traveled with him throughout 
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the length and breadth of India just 
after they took up their residence in 


‘that country. These’ journeys were long 
- and wearisome, though she considered 


only her duty by the side of her hus- 
band. 

Prior to her marriage she was a so- 
cial favorite in Chicago and Washing- 
ton. It will be remembered that Lady 
Curzon’s two sisters are’ married to 
Englishmen, Daisy Leiter being the 
Countess of Suffolk, and Nancy Leiter 
being the wife of Major C. P. Camp- 
bell, of the British Army. 

Lady Curzon was exceptionally gift- 
ed, and resourceful, as well as possessed 
of many personal charms and much 
availability of mind. She leaves a de-- 
voted husband and three children, be- 
sides many friends in this country, 
England and India to mourn her loss. 





Out Of Bondage. 


A STORY FROM REAL LIFE. 


“Good morning, Dan Howard, how 
do you find yourself this summer morp- 
ing ? 

“As fresh as a June rose sparkling in 
the early dew.” 

“This is my friend Herbert, Mr. 
Howard, I have been trying to inter- 
est him in your philosophy. He says 
he would like to hear from your own 
lips the story of your struggles and tri- 
umph. I told him that you were a mod- 
est man, not given to exploiting your- 
self before others, but I thought at my 
request you would gratify him by giving 
a brief history of your experiences in 
health reform for his benefit.” 

“Yes, friend Knowles, I am glad of 
an opportunity to tell my story to him 
or others who would profit by my ex- 
ample.” 

“T shall indeed be pleased to hear the 
story, Mr. Howard.” 

“Well, go on, Dan, and we will both 
jisten to you.” 

“In my early days I was not a ro- 
bust man, but learning the carpenter’s 


trade I worked at it mostly for a living. 
As the years went by I had frequent 
sick spells. I applied to various doctors 
and took their medicine ; had fever and 
ague frequently. Sometimes they 
would knock it out for a time and I 
would go to work again. So it went 
on, the sick spells getting more fre- 
auent and my strength failing, until 
13 years ago last winter when I was 
completely prostrated with chills and 
fever day after day and wasted to al- 
most a skeleton. My friends thought 
the chances for my recovery very small. 
Trying one doctor and then another and 
getting no better, but rather growing 
worse, I got discouraged ; life was get- 
ting to be a burden, the prospect seemed 
dark ahead. About this time a copy of 
a Health Journal came into my hands. 
I read and pondered; here was a new 
way of life, the old way was a failure; 
could it be possible that this was any 
better? I would try it and know; with 
me to decide was to act. 
Continued on Page 296. 
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Science of Health. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 
By E. P. Mituer, M.D. 


ImpuRE MILK A CAUsE oF TUBERCU- 
LOSIS. 

It is reported that in Troy, New 
York, 16 per cent. of deaths among 
the people are caused by tuberculosis 
due to impure milk, while in Utica 
only 19 per cent. die of that disease. 
The ratio of deaths from tuberculosis 
in 12 of the principal cities in New 
York are as follows: Troy 16 per 
cent, Auburn 15.4, Mount Vernon 12.8, 
New York City 11.9, Watertown 11.6, 
Albany 11.3, Rochester 10.9, Elmira 
9.3, Schenectady 8.4, Buffalo 7.6, Syra- 
cuse 6.3, Yonkers 5.8, Binghamton 5.8, 
Utica 19 per cent. 


These records come from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Washington. 
The reason the death rates in these 
cities differ so widely, is due to the 
impurities in the milk used by the peo- 


ple. The tuberculosis bacteria is dis- 
seminated in the milk used. All the 
dairy herds that supply milk for Utica 
are examined for tuberculosis germs, 
and the milk is sterilized or pasturized 
under municipal control. In Bingham- 
ton no municipal inspection, but over 50 
per cent. of the milk is pasturized. In 
Yonkers cows examined for tuber- 
culosis, milk is analyzed for bacteria, 
but only the big dealers pasturize the 
milk. 

Syracuse—No dairy licensed ex- 
cept on certificate of veterinarian that 
the cows are free from disease, tuber- 
culin test used; increasing quantity of 
milk is pasturized. 

Buffalo—aAll herds in city limits ex- 
amined twice a year but tuberculin test 
not applied. Pasturized milk used in 
increasing quantities. 

Elmira—All dairies inspected but 
tuberculin test not applied ; no bacterial 
examination; practically no pasturiza- 


tion takes place. 

Rochester—Some attention to bac- 
teria, tuberculin test not used. Pasturi- 
zation given up after great success in 
reducing death rate and Matel dairy 
system substituted. 

Albany—No municipal inspection of 
milk. Only one firm pasturizes a por- 
tion of its supply. 

Watertown — Inspection for adul- 
teration; no bacteriological examina- 
tions; tuberculin tests not used. No 
pasturization. 

New York City—Milk inspection al- 
thost solely for adulterations and lack 
of fats; few bacteriological examina- 
tions. Tubercular test not used. Pas- 
turization discouraged by the health 
department. 

Mount Vernon—lInspection chiefly 
for adulteration; some bacteriological 
examinations ; tubercular test not used ;. 
practically no pasturization. 

Auburn—No examination for bac- 
teria or tuberculosis; only for cream 
volume. 

Troy—Practically no examination or 
attention to supply of milk for any pur- 
pose. 

These reports indicate that the more 
attention given to testing milk in many 
ways to keep it pure and sweet the less: 
people die of tuberculosis. 


LospsTEeR Potsons THREE. 

Boston, Aug. 27.—Three persons,. 
members of the same family, died on 
Peddock’s Island, Boston Harbor, to- 
day of ptomaine poisoning from eat- 
ing lobster. The dead are Antonia 
Gomes, sixty-seven years of age, of East 
Cambridge ; his son-in-law, Joseph Oli-- 
ver, thirty-eight years of age, and the 
latter’s grandson, Joseph Oliver, Jr., 
about three years of age. 
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THE SMOKING NUISANCE. 

It is encouraging to see posted up 
about the subways and elevated sta- 
tions signs forbidding smoking on the 
platforms or cars. If the Board of 
Health connect with these signs a five 
hundred dollar penalty to each viola- 
tion of the rule it will as soon arrest the 
evil as effectually as a similar notice 
stopped the spitting on the cars or 
platforms. It does the noses of the 
people far more injury to get tobacco 
smoke into their lungs than it does to 
get spittle on their shoes, and hence the 
fine for violating the rule ought to be 
full as heavy for the smoker as for the 
spitter. 


Mr. Gustave H. Schwab of New 


York sent a communication to the New 
York Herald of May 1st, 1906, which 
states as follows: 

“No one who has occasion to make 
daily use of the public transit facilities 
in the city can have failed to observe 


the increasing habit of smoking in sub- 
way stations, on the elevated stations 
and on the surface cars, and even in the 
elevated and subway trains, on which, 
when the cigars and cigarettes are not 
actually smoked, they are allowed to 
die and gradually become extinct, to 
the discomfort, and in many cases more 
than discomfort, of men and women 
passengers. 

The notices displayed by the elevated 
and subway authorities forbidding 
smoking on the platforms are univer- 
sally disregarded, and appeals to the 
guards in the subway and elevated sta- 
tions avail nothing. 

It appears to me that the proverbial 
indulgence and long sufferance of the 
American public render it futile to re- 
ly upon the co-operation of the public 
in suppressing this nuisance, and I 
believe that the only authority that can 
effectively promulgate and carry out 
regulations against this evil, which 
threatens not only the comfort, but 
health of women and children in the 
ill ventilated subway cars and sub- 
way stations, is the Board of Health of 
this city. 
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I need not remind you of the magical 
effect exercised by the ordinances pre- 
scribed and enforced by the Board of 
Health against the expectorating fiends 
that defiled public conveyances until 
very recent years. Any one who re- 
calls the conditions that existed on the 
street cars and on the elevated in for- 
mer years, when spitting was freely 
indulged in to the disgust of respectable 
passengers, will gratefully recognize the 
public service rendered by the Health 
Department against this evil habit. 
Why, therefore, I ask, cannot the 
Health Department deliver us from the 
smoking fiend and the carrier of dying 
cigars in the subway stations and sub- 
way trains, not to mention the elevated 
and surface cars? 

I hope that you will lead a crusade in 
this direction, and can assure you that 
you will win the gratitude and hearty 
support of thousands.” 

Gustave H. ScuHwas. 

New York, May 1, 1906. 


How You May Have Your Dyspepsia 
Cur Ovt. 

_ The’ very latest alleged triumph of 

surgery is the cure of chronic dyspepsia 

with the aid of the knife. 

Dr. Louis Frank, professor of ab- 
dominal surgery in the medical depart- 
ment of Kentucky University, holds 
that in the vast majority of cases it can 
be cured with the surgeon’s knife.. 

Furthermore, he boldly states that in 
nearly every instance where man or 
woman suffers from chronic dyspepsia 
the knife is the only sure and radical 
cure. 

Dr. Frank, in a communication to 
the American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, pictures the pitiable condition 
of the chronic dyspeptic, going on daily 
from bad to worse, submitting to the 
necessity of taking nourishment with 
dread of the consequent tortures that 
will ensue, forced finally to reduce his 
aliment to liquids, and not even then 
finding escape from pain and suffering. 
. To such a one, he says, life is misery. 
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Medicine, he points out, seldom pro- 
duces cure or even alleviation of the 
tortures of the disease. 

And this is but natural, he asserts, as 
“the cause, in almost all cases, is one 
that medicine cannot reach. 

This cause is pronounced to be gas- 
tric ulcer. 

It is estimated by Dr. Robson, he 
says, that from five to ten per cent of 
the community suffer from this afflic- 
tion. 

And for it there is but one remedy— 
the surgeon’s knife, the operation of 
gastroenterostomy. ; 

All protracted gastric or intestinal 
disturbances are due, Dr. Frank asserts, 
to organic causes, and are absolutely 
never functional. 

Consequently there is no hope of 
finding relief in medicine alone. 

When there is any question as to 
diagnosis, he urges, the exploratory in- 
cision should be freely resorted to as a 
legitimate and accredited operation. 

Then, if it is found—and he claims 
that it will be almost invariably so 
found—that the trouble is caused by 
gastric ulcer, the remedy is plain, and 
the surgeon’s knife readily supplies it. 

The result, it is assured, is a com- 
plete and radical cure, with a restora- 
tion to the sufferer of that enjoyment 
of life of which he has been so long de- 
prived. 

As to the operation itself, Dr. Frank 
cites the records of recent surgery to 
prove the ease and safety with which it 
is performed in almost every instance 
where recourse to it has been tried. 


PIcKLE Diet Kriius Fat Girt. 
Sur Drops DEAD AFrrer Two WEEKS’ 
ATTEMPT TO REDUCE WEIGHT. 

Sr. Louis, July 23.—Having lived 
for the last few weeks on practically 
nothing but pickles and vinegar, taken 
under advice of friends as a diet to 
reduce her weight, Miss Annie Gross, 
25 years old, succumbed to the strenu- 
ous remedy and dropped dead yester- 
day while taking a drink of water. 
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Since early girlhood Miss Gross has 
bitterly lamented her extreme weight. 
In school she was pointed to by her girl 
companions as the “fattest girl in the 
city,” to her great humiliation. Wher- 
ever she went, her size was noticeable, 
and as she grew up to an age when she 
attended social affairs given by the 
young girls of her set the fact caused 


‘her much embarrassment. 


Every remedy. known to the medical 
world as a relief to this condition was 
tried in turn. Physicians were unable 
to help her. Her family and friends 
in whom she confided, one after the 
other recommended various remedies, 
but they did not avail to effect the de- 
sired result. Finally a few weeks ago 
a friend told of the wonderful results 
attained by the diet of vinegar and 
pickles, and in desperation she decided 
to give it a trial. 

An autopsy on the body of Miss 
Gross showed the walls of the stomach 
to be almost entirely eaten away by 
acid from the pickles and vinegar. 


THE COOKING OF VEGETABLES. 
Raw food diet is becoming quite a 


‘ fad with many people, and if those who 


favor it will confine their food to 
fruits and nuts there will be no absolute 
necessity to do much cooking. Such 
foods grow and mature in the sunlight 
and are thus prepared for mastication, 
digestion and assimilation. But many 
vegetables grow under ground and store 
up starch and sugar in a way that they 
are neither palatable nor digestible, 
without they are cooked and some of 
them the more they are cooked the more 
easily are they digested and assimi- 
lated. 

A recent issue of Table Talk con- 
tains an article on the cooking of foods 
that has many practical suggestions 
that are of much value not only to the 
cooks but to those who do the eating 
and digesting of the foods after they 
are cooked : 

“A great deal of attention should be 

given to the cooking of vegetables. The 
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principles underlying the cooking of 
vegetables are the softening of the fibre 
or cellulose, the cooking of the starch 
properly, the saving of nutritive value, 
proteids and minerals, and rendering 
the proteids more digestible, and the 
development of flavor. 

Firm vegetables, especially roots and 
fibres, should be baked. They are ex- 
posed to the high temperature of the 
oven so the bursting of the starch takes 
place properly. Green vegetables es- 
pecially contain a large percentage of 
water, and they can be cooked in their 
own liquid on top of the stove, and thus 
the minerals are retained. The slow 
temperature gives time to draw out 
the juices in the vegetables. 

To prepare spinach for cooking, wash 
it in warm water, as the dirt is more 
thoroughly removed from the rough 
surface. Spinach is valuable for its min- 
erals, and it should be cooked in its 
own ‘juice to retain the minerals. 


Steam in the vegetables bleaches them, 
so the spinach should be cooked un- 
covered for a fine color. 

Cabbage has not much value, as its 
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mineral is sulphur, and when cooked it 
forms indigestible compounds which 
the system cannot handle. Raw cab- 
bage is more valuable than the cooked’ 
cabbage, -as the cellulose is very fine 
and the carbohydrate is sugar, which is- 
very digestible. 

- Any vegetables cooked in their own 
skins, as peas, beans, carrots, string” 
beans and parsnips, should be in suffi- 
cient boiling water to cover them. Cook 
hard vegetables covered until two-thirds- 
done, then add salt and cook uncov-- 
ered, allowing the water to evaporate. 
To cook them entirely uncovered is a 
waste of heat. 

Pungent odors in vegetables are due- 
to certain oils in them that give char- 
acter, odors and flavors, and when ex- 
posed to heat they are very volatile. 
These oils driven off by heat are con- 
densed on the cover, and when the cover 
is removed it is very disagreeable, so- 
leave the vegetables uncovered. When 
they stop boiling the odor is strong, so 
keep them boiling vigorously.”—Min- 
nie Belle Simonds. 





OUT OF BONDAGE. 
Continued from Page 291. 


- One morning I said to Mrs. Howard, 
“I believe there is a way out of this.” 
She shook her head with an incredulous 
smile—“and I am going to try it.” And 
I began; the last doctor was dismissed, 
his pills and powders thrown to the 
dogs ; all the various menus of the old 
regime—the beef tea, the beef steak, 
the roasts and soups, the pie and cake, 
the mustard, vinegar, sugar, salt, pep- 
per, tea and coffee, the whole list of 
condiments and stimulants—were drop- 
ped. With plenty of pure water to sat- 
isfy thirst, the weary stomach was given 
a rest for a time. Then and there the 
chills left and have never been back; 
gradually I began to eat a little simple 
food, some ripe fruit,.a little cereal, a 
few dates and figs, or a few nuts, as 
nature demanded. The old poison was 


being washed out and nature began very” 
feebly at first to rebuild; for weeks, . 
perhaps months, I was weak and gained 
slowly, my friends said I was starving 
myself to death. I knew better, hope- 
had revived and I was to live. With 
the coming of the spring I was able to- 
be out in the fresh ‘air and sunshine. 
I worked a little as my strength would 
allow, and whenever tired threw myself 
at full length on-the warm ground in 
the broad glare of the sun—the great 
live giver. As the summer days passed, 
there came to my life a great uplift; 
not only was my physical strength be- 
ing revived, but my mental and s > her 
ual powers were taking on a new li 

sense of nearness to God with His fa- 
therly care and blessing filled my days 
as I lay there in the sunshine with a joy. 
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and peace and brightness, such as I had 
never known. I had come unto Him 
and He had given me that abundant 
life which He promises to His children, 

A continued simple life brought vig- 
or to my system so that in a year or two 
I took up my trade again and followed 
it for several seasons, more continuous- 
ly than ever before. Now at past three 
score I am living on the same simple 
sun-grown fare which sustained me in 
the crisis of my life. I take no medi- 
cine, I have no eolds, I enjoy the food 
¥isich nature calls for witha keen rel- 
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ish. My hair has whitened, but I can 
still enjoy a romp with my grandchil- 
dren as you may see: Now ends my 
story.” 

“I shall not soon forget it and I 
trust I may profit by it,” responded 
Herbert. 

It is indeed a suggestive experience. 
What one man has done others may do. 
Perhaps some may take this as a pole 
star to guide them from slavery to free- 
dom.—J. P. Know ies, Smyrna Press 
Aug. 2, 1906. 





Reviews. 


“Pioneers of Progress,” by T. A. 
Bland. Published by T. A. Bland & 
€o., Chicago, Ill. This is the title of 
Mr. Bland’s latest book, just issued. It 
is a historical review of political, relig- 
ious, social, economic, scientific and 
philosophic progress of the Nineteenth 
Century in the form of Biographical 
Sketches, Personal Recollections and 
Friendly Criticisms of the lives and 
characters of thirty-two men and wo- 
men he has personally known, among 
whom are: Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses 
S. Grant, Wendell Phillips, Lucretia 
Mott, Gerald Massey, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Matthew Simpson, Henry 


Ward Beecher, Thomas K. Beecher, 
Lew Wallace, Benjamin F. Butler, 
John Clark Ridpath, Susan B. An- 
thony, Andrew Jackson Davis, Peter 
Cooper, Hiram W. Thomas, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Julia Ward Howe, 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Francis A. Walk- 
er, Henry George, Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace, and John Boyle O’Reilly. 

Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas, President 
of the Liberal Congress of Religions, 
has kindly written an Introduction to 
this book which includes a biographi- 
cal review of his life and labors. 

It is a book of 254 pages, printed and 
bound in best library style and fur- 





nished at the popular price of $1.25. 


Brotherhood, 


All men are equal in their birth, 
Heirs of the earth and skies ; 

All men are equal when that earth 
Fades from their dying eyes. 


All wait alike on Him whose power 
Upholds the life He gave, 

The sage within his starlit tower, 
The savage in his cave. 


God meets the throngs who pay their 
vows, 
In courts their hands have made, 
And hears the worshipper who bows 
Beneath the plantain shade. 


*Tis man alone who difference sees, 
And speaks of high and low, 

And worships those, and tramples these, 

_ While the same path they go. 


Oh, let man hasten to restore 

- To all their rights of love! 

In power and wealth exult no more, 
In wisdom lowly move. 


Ye great! renounce your earth born 
pride ; ; 
Ye low! your shame and fear. 
Live, as ye worship, side by side; 
Your brotherhood revere. 
‘Harriet MARTINEAU. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A CHILD’s MIND SHOWN IN PHOTOGRAPHS AT SUCCESSIVE AGEs. 
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The ae ta of Childbood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


No. 658.—A. J. J., New York.—A 


good deal is written nowadays concern- 
ing the prevention of crime through 
surgical operations which are being per- 
formed by the Pennsylvania Society to 
protect children from cruelty. This 
society has instituted, in co-operation 
with the Bureau of Health and the Bu- 
reau of Charities, the practice of per- 
forming operations upon children whose 


defects are likely to lead them into a ~ 


career of crime. Commissioner Dar- 
lington two years ago instituted a sim- 
ilar system of school inspection and 
medical or surgical treatment. This 
preventive work as it is carried on in 
New York and will be still further 
developed through the committee on the 
principal welfare of school children of 
the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, is arousing general 
interest throughout the countrv and is 
likely to be adopted by School Boards, 
or Boards of Health in other large 
cities. Mr. Brown, the new United 
States Commissioner of Education, has 
aritten to William H. Allen, of the 
Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, saying that he hopes to 
make it the subject of a printed bulle- 
tin in the near future. 

We believe that this is a step in the 
right direction, though a knowledge of 
Phrenology would be of immense value 


By UNcLE Jog. 


in reinstating backward children to 
their normal condition. We are glad 
that Boards of Health are at last wak- 
ing up to the fact (what Phrenology 
has pointed out for many years) that 


No. 658.—A. J. J., NEW YORK. 





much could be done for the children of 
our schools if a proper knowledge of 
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~~~ ~the localization of the mental functions ~ 


was thoroughly understood and the in- 
fluence of the physical ailments upon 
the mental powers. 

We refer our readers to an editorial 
on another page of the JouRNaL for a 
fuller explanation of this subject. 

All children are not born with a nor- 
mal amount of vitality or mentality, 
but the photograph of the child we 
present in the psychological study of 
childhood is a beautiful exception to 
this fact. She certainly has a well de- 
veloped and intuitive mind. The hair 
gives us some impediment in judging 
of the full development of her head, 
but her memory of what she reads is a 
remarkable gift and should enable her 


to recite poetry and recall what she“ 


hears with very little trouble. (1) 
represents large Eventuality and quick- 
-ness to recall what she has studied, 


while (2) enables her to compare and | 


contrast one image or -picture before 
her mind with that of another. 
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~She -has-quite a keen imagination;>-~~ 
and should be able to lose herself in her 
thoughts, and were she to write poetry 
we think she would be very successful. 

No difficulty should be experienced in 
memorizing her pieces of music, and 
playing them just as well as though she 
had the notes before her. 

One factor of her mind is confidence, 
ease of manner, and ability to hold her 
own wherever she is. She is a well 
poised child, and not one who will be 
easily thrown off her guard. 

A special rather than a general edu- 
cation should be given her, and if she 
were our child we would give her op- 
portunities for developing her musical 
talent and her love for and capacity to 
write poetry. 

She is a child who can be reasoned 
with through what she sees and ob- 
serves, rather than through abstract 
means, and this fact had better be taken 
into account in her management and 
education. 


The Organ Of Weight. 


The organ of Weight is lar iF rep- 


‘work 


resented in many of the kinds o 


done in and around New York, espe- . 


cially in connection with our skyscrap- 
pers and the towers to our high 
churches. A noticeable feature just 
now is the demolition of one of New 
York’s most famous churches, and 
steeplejacks, or men engaged specially 


for the purpose, are obliged to work at — 


the dizzy height of nearly 300°feet in 
the air in tearing down the tower of the 
Rev. Dr. Parkhurst’s old church in 
Madison Square, one of the oldest 
churches in the city. The picture illus- 
trates this very important faculty of 
the mind. 

A short time ago we saw the picture 
of the man who put up the awnings on 
the outside of the Flat Iron Building. 
He did this work with so much com- 
posure that he would not have a chain 
attached to him, as many have, but was 


_perfectly at-home in scaling the build- 


ing on its exterior surface. 

Another way of showing the organ of 
Weight is quite a favorite one at this 
season of the year, and many times we 
have watched men and women dive 
from planks on high cliffs into the surf 
below. Our readers have probably 
seen their friends to the same thing. 

Another exhibition of Weight is to be 
seen by men working on the roofs of 
the train sheds of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna and Western Railroad, where 
they are working two hundred and eight 
feet above the ground. The picture 
shows the structure which is nearly 
completed at the Hoboken end of the 
D. L. & W. line. 

As every power of the mind is dis- 
tinct in itself, and cannot take the 
place of any other, we logically infer 
that there is a faculty that gives us the 
power of judging of weight. “Statics, 
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or that branch of’ mathematics which- 


considers the motion of bodies arising 
from gravity, probably belongs to it,” 
says George Combe in his “System of 
Phrenology.” Persons who excel in 


outdoor sports, in baseball, cricket, 
archery, and quoits, and find great 
facility in judging of momentum and 
resistance in mechanics, are observed 
to possess that part of the brain lying 
nearest to the organ of Size, largely 
developed, and the organ is now re- 


MEN AT WORK AT THE TOP OF THE TOWER 
OF DR. PARKHURST’S OLD CHURCH. 


From Leslie's Weekly. 


garded as established. Persons in whom 
Individuality, Size, Weight and Local- 
ity are large have generally a talent for 
automobiling,’ cycling, engineering, 
building, construction work, and those 
branches of mechanics which consist in 
the application of forces. They delight 
in steam engines, water wheels, and 
turning lathes, or logging, as in Maine. 

The same combination of faculties 
exists in persons distinguished for suc- 
cessful feats in skating, dancing, or 
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walking on a tight rope, in which the 
regulation of equilibrium is an impor- 
tant element. When Constructiveness 
is large, and Weight small, persons en-, 
gage in stationary material rather 
than deal in locomotive work with mov- 
ing machinery. They rear still fabrics 
rather than work with machinery. Look 
at the heads of all engineers, and you 
will find the sequence or reason for the 
development of this faculty. Go to a 
circus and see acrobats tumble about, 


PT ES a 


MEN WORKING ABOVE THE TRAIN SHEDS OF 
THE D. L. & W. TERMINUS HOBOKEN. 


From the Metropolitan. 


and men, and even women, make 
pyramids of themselves, and watch 
clever tricks performed on trotting 
horses, and our meaning will be quite 
logical as to. the usefulness.of this 
faculty. - 

The Organ of Weight is located in 
the second frontal convolution, on the 
arch of the eyebrow between Size and 
Color, and was localized by Dr. Spurz- 
heim. To William Tell it meant a 
great deal; he knew if he missed his 
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aim when putting his arrow through 
ihe apple that his dear little son’s life 
was in peril, but his organ of Weight 
jogether with courage served him a 
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located on a living body show a large 
development of this faculty. In fact, 
it is the perception of the laws of grav- 
ity and motion, or the power to estimate 


THE DIVE. 


good purpose. 


We all remember how 
his arrow went straight into the apple 
instead of his child’s head, as Desler 
thought it would. 

Persons who throw knives at a target 


From the Metropol.tan. 


weight by the eye and hand. 
Lowell has truly said: 
“Be sure of your facts, your meas- , 


" ures and your weight.” 


J. A. F. 





DAILY THOUGHT. 


Sail the ship and plant the seed ; 

What’s done in faith is done indeed. 

Life is not trained for highest being 

By means of any lowest thinking ; 

Nor can the soul have finest skill 

Thro’ wrong desires that master will ; 

And never yet did purer heart 

Grow from purest loves apart ; 

Nor ever has a soul been known 

To reap a harvest never sown. 

We think and love and choose our way 

To good and truth and God alway. 
—Joun Paut EoBert. 
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There is something you can do better than another. 
Do the things at which you are great, not what 


woice and bravely obey that. 
you were never made for. 


Listen to the inward 


EMERSON. 





MEN NEED TO BE INSTRUCTED. 
BY H. H. HINMAN. 


Men need to be instructed, 
So they may stop and see 
That they are swiftly drifting 

Out on the rugged sea. 


THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY 
WILL PREVENT THE IN- 
CREASE OF CRIME. 

Referring to experiments that are be- 
ing made by the Bureau of Health, in 
connection with the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety to protect children from cruelty, 
Mr. William H. Allen, of the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, says that under the new definition 
of “crime” no child could be called a 
criminal. “We must treat such a 
child,” he said, “for the weakness or 
physical defect that is causing him to 
swerve from the normal.” More and 
more criminologists agree in attribut- 
ing crime to physical defects (and we 
may add mental lesions). A stream is 


The sea that leads to ruin, 
Where many a man is lost 

In that sea of superstition 
Where souls must pay the cost, 


flowing along, but is impeded at one 
point by a boulder that makes it deflect 
from its true course. Remove the 
boulder, and the stream goes right. The 
whole tendency of Phrenology is to 
study the physical and mental charac- 
teristics of the child and get at the 
causes that make him do what his 
neighbors don’t. ; 

“Tt is simply defects that make a 
child queer, funny or abnormal. He 
can’t breathe or eat right because he 
has adenoids, or he can’t see because 
his eyes are crossed. It is impossible 
for him to be normal or to keep up with 
normals, so he gets shunted off more 
and more by himself. Dr. Darlington 
says of truants, a large proportion of 
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them haven't vitality enough to be in- 
terestedin what interests the others. 

“Now, there isn’t any surgical oper- — 
ation that will prevent a,Sunday School 
superintendent from forging, or a bank 
clerk from embezzling,” continued, Mr. 
Allen, laughing. “But there are oper- 
ations: that will prevent what most of 
us call crime. The trouble with crimi- 
nals is that they have no more alluring 
pictures in their minds than crime, so 
they commit crime. Give them more 
vitality, more mentality, and you give 
them more attractive pictures which 
they will follow.” é 

Mr. Allen gave an instance that came 
to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children not long ago of a 
ten-year-old girl who was obstinate, 
ugly, stupid and indifferent. When she 
was examined they found she could 
hardly breathe for adenoids. She was 
operated on and became a bright, good- 
natured child. 

“She may fairly be said to have been 
saved from a career of crime,” com- 
mented Mr. Allen, “for the downward 
course of such an individual pushed out 
from the occupations and pleasures of 
the normal, would have been almost as- 
sured.” 

The whole report is very interesting, 
but space will not allow us to add 
more than to refer our readers to para- 
graphs that have already appeared, 
commenting on the fact that operations 
on the brain, as well as on the nose 
and throat, have been highly beneficial 
to patients suffering from mental dis- 
turbances. One case was cited in the 
July number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, page 219. Another case was 
reported in our December number, page 
408, We would like our new subscrib- 
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ers to note these facts and circulate 
_them among their friends, for they 

rove that the-localization of the fune- 
tions of the brain, as is stated on page 
408 in the_December number, show that 
Phrenology has ~pointed out where a 
lesion of the brain existed, namely, in 
the center of Cautiousness, and through 
an operation the man was restored to 
his normal condition. 

It would be well for all Phrenolo- 
gists to keep these points in mind when 
they read thoughtless criticisms on 
Phrenology. 


THE STUDY OF POPULAR AND 

PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

If you want to understand whose 
opinion is worth following, namely, 
that of Mr. Luther Burbank, of Cali- 
fornia, the wizard of plant life, or the 
able editor of the New York Times, 
you had better take a course in Practi- 
cal Psychology, Scientific Character 
Reading, or Physiological Phrenology 
that is now opening (September 5th), 
at the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy, or in England at the Fowler In- 
stitute, and find out for yourselves. 

Mr. Burbank expressed his opinion 
of Phrenology to Mr. Champe 8. An- 
drews in an interview as follows: 

“When a very young man, I visited 
0. 8S. Fowler, the most scientific phren- 
ologist, I think, who ever lived. He 
gave me a thorough examination and 
pronounced me lacking in Concentra- 
tion, Acquisitiveness and Self-Esteem. 
° I studied his chart carefully, 
and at that early age I possessed a keen 
faculty of self-analysis. I saw that 
Fowler was right, and I had the cour- 
age to admit it to myself. Not only 
that, I saw I had not sufficient charac- 
ter to value money even as a means to 
a worthy end, for mere money making 
was detestable to me. I saw that I had 
a way of beginning fifty tasks and end- 
ing none. I began the most rigid 
course of self-discipline, and I feel I 
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may say that, whatever faults I may 
now have, the ones that developed early 
in youth and were pointed out by Fow- 
Jer are not now among the number.” 
The opinion of the wrathful editor 
who was prejudiced, ignorant and sar- 
castic in his criticisms of Mr. Bur- 
bank’s work, and his faith in Phrenol- 
ogy, was as follows: 
~ “And how more than pathetic to read 
Mr. Burbank’s almost reverent talk 
about that most completely exploded of 
solemn humbugs, Phrenology! To hear 
such nonsense from such a man must 
have made the interviewer want to turn 
away blushing as from a display of un- 
seemly or pitiable weakness by. one 
loved and respected.” 
’ How lamentable that an editor can 
be found who can unblushingly pity 
the brave, industrious and scientific in- 
vestigator for his acknowledgment of 
the benefit he has derived from the 
Science of Life—Phrenology, which is 
apparently so little understood or ap- 
preciated by the said writer, who seems 
“more than angry that any respectable 
person can believe in its truths. He 
needs enlightenment, for his assertions 
have no weight with them. Phrenol- 
ogy is not the “most completely ex- 
ploded of solemn humbugs,” and he 
should be the one to blush behind his 
own hat for writing such an editorial. 
The number of believers in the 
Science is constantly increasing among 
notable men and women, such as Hor- 
ace Mann, Henry Ward Beecher, 
George Eliot, Dr. Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace, Dr. Hillis, Dr. Amory Bradford, 
Oliver Wendall Holmes, Mrs. Charlotte 
Wilbour, Mrs. Clarence Burns, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, the late Russell Sage, 
Mark Twain, Dr. R. Hunter and Dr. 
Samuel Solly, lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology, who says: “I do not 
see it (Phrenology) as otherwise than 
rational and perfectly consistent with 
all that is known of the functions of 
the nervous system.” Or Herbert 
Spencer, who was the greatest philos- 
opher of modern times, who wrote: 
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“Whoever calmly considers th2 ques- 
tion cannot long resist the conviction 
that different parts of the cerebrum 
must in some way or other subserve 
different kinds of mental action. Lo- 
ealization of function is the law of all 
organization, and it would be marvel- 
ous were there no exception.” Or Sir 
Charles Bell, who in his “Anatomy” 
says: “The bones of the head are mould- 
ed to the brain, and their peculiar 
shapes are determined by the original 
peculiarity in the shape of the brain.” 
Or Dr. Abernethy, who said: “I readily 
acknowledge my inability to offer any 
rational objection to the system of 
Phrenology.” Or Sir G. S. MacKen- 
zie, F.R.L.S., President of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, who says: 
“Phrenology is establishing itself 
wherever its immense value has been 
rightly understood.” Or Dr. C. Otto, 
Professor of Medicine in the University 
of Copenhagen, who says: “I not only 
consider Phrenology as a true science 
of the mind, but also the only one that 
with a sure success may be applied to 
the education of children and to the 
treatment of criminals,” and, “I con- 
sider Phrenology upon the whole, as 
one of the greatest benefits that of late 
have been bestowed upon mankind.” 
Also Dr. J. Mackintosh, M.D.; Sir 
William Ellis, M.D.; Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, former editor of the Outlook, who 
said : “Phrenology may be regarded un- 
der two aspects, as a psychical system 
of classification of faculties, and as a 
craniological system based on the doc- 
trine that each faculty has its appro- 
priate place in the brain, and that the 
capacity in the brain can be adjudged 
by the shape of the skull”; (and scores 
of others in all walks of life). 

Therefore the pitiable and pathetic 
object before us is the deplorably ig- 
norant editor, and not the cultured 
mind of Mr. Burbank. Let all who 
doubt this statement look intc the sub- 
ject and study it, and write us for fur- 
ther particulars, and the names of 
books bearing on the subject. 
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New Subsctihers: 


No. 820.—H.S.M., Grand Lake, New- “keeper where steadiness, careful habits, 


foundland.—You have a keen percep- 
tive intellect, and through it you ought 
to be able to do some thoroughly prac- 
tical, effective work. You study from 
facts and from nature, rather than 
from theories and philosophies. You 
like everything to be explained in a 
practical, utilitarian way, without leav- 
ing any room for doubt. You should 
be a good speaker, for you have a suf- 
ficient flow of language to enable you 
to feel at home when expresing your 
ideas. You have evidently come from 
long lived stock. Look at the length 
of your chin, nose and ear. Do not 
confine yourself entirely to indoor 
work, unless you can be actively en- 
gaged in a department where you will 
be called to exert yourself in a scientific 
and active way. You appreciate order, 
and can keep it in an office. You work 
with your eyes open, not in a dreamy, 
sleepy fashion, and we would expect to 
find that you were constantly compar- 
ing, and analyzing your work from day 
to day. You may do all right as a 
telegraph operator now, but get into 
some electrical work where you will 
have more scope for your ingenuity, as 
Edison did. 


No. 821.—E. S., Meaford, Ontatio. 
—Your photograph shows you to be a 
capable young man, well able to enter 
business and succeed in the same, with 
capacity to rise step by step into a 
position of trust and responsibility. 
You have apparently more serious in- 
tent than many young men of your 
age who care but little for work, and 
even less for study. You would make 
a good secretary to a company and 
eventually a good organizer for a pub- 
lishing firm where you would have 
scope and opportunities for enlarging 
and unfolding your mind. You have 
large Order, and are methodical, sys- 
tematic, and could become a cashier of 
a bank or an accountant and book- 


integrity and perseverance were re- 
quired. ; 


No. 822.—G. E. McC., Burwell, Ne- 
braska.—The pictures of this young 
lady indicate that she has a fine endow- 
ment of health, and should be able to 
succeed in several callings where she 
could combine her intellectuality with 
her sturdiness of physique. She has 
an open countenance, is energetic when 
she takes an interest in a thing, and 
works heartily when once called out. 
She is firm and positive when her mind 
is made up, but she is plastic, sympa- 
thetic and thoughtful where others are 
concerned. She would make a very good 
teacher were she placed over little chil- 
dren, especially in the kindergarten 
system, for she could adapt herself to 
music, drawing and singing which the 
kindergarten children are encouraged 
to practice. She seems to have par- 
ticular gifts for music, and should be 
able to understand the light and shade 
of music, even to teaching the same. 
Her brain appears to be well balanced, . 
and as she develops she will become 
quite a powerful and influential woman. 
She is very keen to observe surrounding 
circumstances, and as a naturalist in 
studying nature and the characteristics 
of animals, she would be a great suc- 
cess. She can be depended upon, and 
will always carry out her duty and ob- 
ligation, however difficult they may be. 
She has no small amount of ambition, 
and will strive to succeed in whatever 
she sets out to do. We wish her every 
success in life. Would there were more 
people like her. 


No. 823.—L. N. B., Coolyton, Neb. 
—This little tot has a very interesting 
character, and we would advise her 
mother to make special note of her de- 
velopment from year to year. She 
should make a schedule similar to the 
form given in “Mental Science,” and 
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every year make a new form so that ad- 
vancement can be noted down and com- 
pared, and peculiarities taken into ac- 
count. As a child she will not.play 
with fire or edged tools, except in a 
very cautious, careful way, but her want 
of Weight, (we mean the organ of 
Weight) may make her stumble and fall 
over things, and through her want of 
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observation she will not see until it is 
too late. She will show a very in- 
quiring mind about everybody and 
everything, and her memory of people, 
occurrences and facts, will be a re- 
markable feature of her character. 
She.is a happy child and will make the 
best of things, and her chief aim in life 
will be to work for other people, help 
them along, and secure their happiness. 





Answers To Correspondents. 


C. C., Brooklyn, N. Y.—You ask our 
opinion concerning the following fact: — 
“It is thought generally that size indi- 
cates power, and the reverse weakness, 
but I have met among working girls 
young women who have been self-re- 
liant and self-dependent from a very 
early age, and who were also intelli- 
gent, moral and loyal in their affec- 
tions, yet whose faces and features were 
delicate. Now, since these women lack 
no good thing mentally, what power do 
they lack that their chins and cheek- 
bones and faces altogether are more 
delicate than common ?” 

As we have heretofore explained in 
the Journal, it is not a matter of 
size of head that gives a person com- 
mand over himself, or even talent to do 
certain kinds of work. A development 
of certain parts of the head is much 
more to the point, or necessary, in 
yielding self-reliance and self-depen- 
dence, and a good anterior lobe which 
is well filled out, will give a person of 
a small brain more intelligence and 
mental capacity to think and act in an 
original way, than will be the case with 
a person who has a large posterior, but 
a small anterior development. 

Hence with a delicate appearance 
among the working girls who you have 
cited, they are probably well developed 
in Executiveness, or the function lo- 
cated above the ears; also in Indepen- 
dence, the function that is developed in 
the crown of the head. Size, in these 


respects, you will see does not count for 
so much as local development. 

We wish all our readers would bear 
this fact in mind. 

C. W. H., Carthage, Me.—You ask 
how do we tell how a person is like 
his father or like his mother, and add, 
“I suppose you have some method . 
which is at present unknown to me.” 

There are scientific reasons why a 
person takes after one parent more 


than the other, namely: When a son 


takes after his mother he gen- 
erally has those attributes, tempera- 
ment and quality of organization that 
we have found are usually possessed 
by women, such as the Vital Tempera- 
ment accompanied with delicate, regu- 
lar features, and a large development 
of Conjugality, Approbativeness and 
Intuition; while if a girl takes 
after her father, she generally has 
a strong development of the Motive 
Temperament, and possesses large 
Firmness, Self-Esteem, Destructive- 
ness and Combativeness. 

Your other queries we will answer 
another time. 

A. 8. T., LaHarpe, Ill—yYou had 
better stick to the standard books on 
Phrenology, rather than fill your mind 
with undesirable comménts by those 
who have not given the subject a thor- 
ough and conscientious study. It is all 
nonsense to talk about a “Potato Tem- 
perament,” an “Apple Temperament,” 
or an “Acid Temperament.” 
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Prize Offers and Awards. 


The prize for the August competition 
has been awarded to Mr. John Nayler, 
of London, for his concise remarks 
upon “How to Cultivate the Organ of 
Self-Esteem.” He draws attention to 
the fact that we must ascertain what 
other faculties are in full strength, and 
adopt such tactics as will use them to 
advantage.- He lays stress on physical 
health and its importance which must 
be maintained at a high level in order 
to develop Self-Esteem. He alludes to 
the spiritual plane which must not be 
neglected, man being an immortal soul, 
and if he remembers this he will keep 
away from what is low, polluted and 
debased. He then recommends the 


. reading of good books, the listening to 
good speeches and lectures, and advice 


is given to study all one can when 
brought into contact with great people, 
great in courage as well as in attain- 
ment. He also suggests that one 
should remember that all are of the 
same kindred, for God has made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth. Hu- 
manity of all races, kindreds, peoples 
and tongues has many things in com- 
mon, and the heroic virtues of one 
class and one country are not unrepre- 
sented in other classes and other coun- 
tries also. Thus he encourages a per- 
son with small Self-Esteem to develop 
this faculty by living a pure and up- 
right life and associating in thought 
and feeling with the great and noble. 

The Rev. Albert B. King, of New 
York, has also written good advice on 
how to cultivate Self-Esteem, and takes 
a worthy place next to the prize win- 
ner. We hope we may read more from 
the pen of this cultured divine. He 
recommends four good rules for culti- 
vating Self-Esteem, which we will en- 
deavor to give to our readers on some 
future occasion. 

The next competitor is Mr. William 


Cox, of London, who gives some sensi- 
ble ideas with regard to the cultivation 
of the organ of Self-Esteem. He says 
the best way to cultivate one’s muscles 
is by using them, and the same applies 
with equal force in the cultivation of 
Self-Esteem or Dignity. “But do not 
aim,” he says, “at developing this out 
of all proportion with the many other 
traits of character with which it needs 
to be combined.” He states what he 
thinks to be the proper use of the organ 
of Self-Esteem, and then says “that we 
must exercise the faculty with the full 
purpose and intent of the Creator in 
whose image and likeness we are made.” 

The next competitor is Mr. Frank 
Dippel, of Philadelphia. We only wish 
that we could give each the prize of- 


_ fered. 


The subject for September will be 
“What Faculties are exercised in Sci- 
entific, Philosophic and Emotional Lit- 
erature ?” 

The October competition will be for 
the best essay on “Causality and Its 
Use Among the Intellectual Faculties.” 

The subject for November is a 
Christmas Story of about six hundred 
words illustrating Phrenology. 

The December competition will be 
for a New Year’s Story or Poem bear- 
ing on Phrenology. 

The January competition will be for 
the best article on the faculty of Philo- 
progenitiveness, and the writer’s ideas 
as to whether animals have a soul and 
live hereafter. 

All competitions should be sent to 
the office of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL on or before the first of the month. 
Competitors should write on one side 
of the paper only, and in ink. 

The prize winners will receive a 
year’s subscription to the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, or any one of the books 
mentioned in the April number, on 
page 124. 
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What Phrenologists Are Doing. 


A RECENT VISIT TO MAINE. 

It was our intention to publish an 
account of Miss Fowler’s tour through 
Dixfield, Carthage, Berry’s Mills, Weld 
and Rumford Falls into the heart of 
Maine, during the first two weeks of 
July, but we have reserved it for the 
next issue, that it may contain the 
portrait of the Governor, the Hon. Wil- 
liam T. Cobb, and content gurselves 
by saying for the present that every- 
where she met with the greatest kind- 
ness and courtesy, and made many 
friends as well as revived the friend- 
ship of many persons who had heard 
0. 8. and L. N. Fowler lecture in va- 
rious parts of the State. A notice 
that appeared in the Rumford Falls 
Times of July 14th we append to these 


remarks : 
CARTHAGE AND WELD. 

“Last Monday eve closed a very in- 
teresting course of lectures on Phreno- 
logy given by Miss Jessie A. Fowler of 


New York, including addresses to the 
Sunday-school at the Baptist Church 
on Sunday morning and Tuesday after- 
noon when, Miss Fowler gave a very 
helpful speech to mothers and teach- 
ers on the training of children, On 
Saturday evening she was invited to 
o to Weld to lecture in the Town 
ouse, where Mr. Skofield presided. 
Some of those examined publicly 
were Rev. Mr. Rush, Mr. and Mrs. 
Staples, Mr. Hanscom, Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs Brown. Mr. 
Ralph McLean among others. 
LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY. 


“The citizens of Rumford Falls who - 


have not this week availed themselves 
of the opportunity of hearing Miss 
Jessie A. Fowler have certainly missed 
a treat which is not liable to occur in 
this town for some time. 

“Miss Fowler has made phrenology 
her life work, her father before her 
having been L. N. Fowler, the eminent 


‘phrenologist. 
‘through the British Isles, Australia and 


During his _ travels 


other foreign countries he: was accom- 
panied by his daughter, who has there- 
fore had the opportunity to study many 
classes of humanity. 

“At the first lecture on Tuesday even- 
ing Miss Fowler explained how the 
character could be detected by the ex- 
pression on the face, the voice, dress, 
gesture, etc. She has studied the 
science so carefully as to enable her 
to decide on one’s character by hearing 
the voice over a telephone. At the 
eonclusion of the talk, several of our 
well known citizens were examined, 
among them being Judge Johnson, E. 
K. Day, Rev. Culbert McGay and Dr. 
Taylor. As near as we knew the char- 
acter of each was perfectly explained. 

“The last of the lectures will be this 
Friday evening at McMennamin Hall, 
when Miss Fowler will take for her 
subject “The Science and Ethics of 
Marriage.” Mrs. W. Staples-Smith 
sang solos at each lecture. She has a 
magnificent voice, which has been 
richly cultivated. 

Rumford Falls Times, July 14. 

“At Berry Mills, Miss Fowler has 


_-been giving a course of important and 


interesting lectures on Phrenology dur- 


ing the past week.” 
_THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


PHRENOLOGY. 
The feature of the initial meeting of 


the Autumn session of the American 


Institute of Phrenology, beginning at 
8 o’clock P. M,, Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 5th, will be an address by Allen 
Samuel Williams, on “The Chinese in 
America.” The facts presented will be 
those evolved from personal investiga- 
tion and association covering twenty- 
five years. Mr. Williams’ studies have 
been biological, ethnological and socio- 
logical, and always from life. During 
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1906-1907 he will lecture for the Insti- 
tute on “Indians in New York City,” 
The President, Rev. Thos. A. Hyde, 
B.D.; Vice-President, Miss Fowler, 
and our past President, Dr. C. W. 
Brandenburg, among other distin- 
guished friends are expected to be pres- 
ent, including the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. 
‘John 8. Cros y. Musical selections 
will be given during the evening. 


-THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LON- 
: DON 
The Fowler Institute will continue 

its meetings for students during the 

month. These meetings have proved 
very. interesting during the past 
months, as the members receive encour- 
agement and each one stimulates a re- 
vival of his phrenological observations. 
Mr. D. T. Elliott is engaged in giving 
phrenological examinations during each 
day, holds classes each week for stu- 
dents of the Science, and gives 
lectures on the subject of Phren- 
ology before literary societies in 
and around London. Phrenologi- 
cal and Health literature can be ob- 

tained of L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Im- 

perial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, or of 

the Fowler Institute, 4 Imperial 

Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, 

England. 


BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SO- 
CIETY INCORPORATE. 

The first meeting of the above so- 
-ciety, after the summer recess, will be 
of a social character, on September 13. 
The program will include several items 
of a phrenological character in addi- 
tion to musical and other contributions. 
It has been found expedient not to hold 
public ‘meetings during July and Au- 
gust, but the Council have been busy 


arranging the winter’s campaign, and ° 


special attention has been devoted 
to getting up an attractive program 
for the great Annual Congress of 
Phrenologists, held in London on Lord 
‘Mayor’s Day, November 9th. 

_ Mr. Tope, of Bowerston, Ohio, is the 
‘editor of the Phrenological Era, and’ 
has done much in promulgating Phren- 
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ology in his State. He is an enthusi- 
ast on the subject. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, has 
now completed his medical studies, and 
is continuing his professional work in 
Phrenology. 


Dr. Alexander is making a phreno- 


‘logical tour of Manitoba, where his lec- 


tures are well received. 

Mr. Youngquist writes us that the 
uphill work of placing Phrenology on 
its proper basis in Sweden is now over, 


‘and we judge that he is practically sail- 


ing along in a calm and placid sea, 
bound for the ocean of success. He de- 


‘serves our best wishes. 


Miss J. A. Fowler has just conclud- 
ed a course of a dozen lectures in and 
around Rumford Falls, Maine, where 
she made many new friends who were 
interested in Phrenology, and convert- 
ed many to the usefulness of the Sci- 
ence. A full account of her trip will 
be given in the next issue of the Jour- 
NAL. She is now in New York City, 
where she can be consulted at the of- 


‘fice of Fowler & Wells Co. 


Mr. Allen Haddock is still visiting 
his daughter in Portland, Oregon. He 
is not making any personal appeals. 
himself, but we take pleasure in doing 
so on his behalf, knowing that he has. 
many friends in the country who will 
be pleased to contribute something to- 
ward the restoration of his home and 
business. The forty dollars that 
has been subscribed through the office: 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL should 
be augmented from month to month. 
We are anxious to raise at least one 
hundred dollars for our venerable pio- 
neer in the West, and we know we have 
only to mention this fact to receive the 
support of all our readers. 


Mr. Owen Williams, Phrenologist 
and Lecturer, is agent for the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL and all of Fowler 
He is much re- 
spected wherever he goes, and has done 
excellent work at Atlantic City during 
the summer. 
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. FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


_ The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 
the business, or in its general management, All remittances should be 


made payable to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO, 
EEE 





The Subscription Price of the PHRrENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND RENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

penne, pie sent by mail, should be in the form of 

Express Money a Drafts on New 
York, or Bexisterea Letters. All Postmasters are re- 
quired to iter Letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 

Postage-Stamee, will be received for fractional parts 
of a dol ee larger s referred: they 
should never be stuck to the en oe rt should always 
de sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made by 
the old as well as the new address, but not without, ae 
information. — should be received the first of the 
Pp mon 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for solemn pe iad be be sure and give 
name and full address every time you write. 

should be addressed to gg & Wells 
Co. not to ary person — with office. 
In this ~~ only can prompt and careful attention be 


any Book Perlodical, Chart, Etc.» may be or 


sation Wanted for the prendre JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications to whom liberal terms will 
given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Phrenological Era, Bowerston, Ohio. 
—Is a monthly devoted to Phrenologi- 
eal matter, and is edited by Mr. M. 
Tope. It is a valuable little monthly. 

The Character Builder, Salt Lake 
City, Utah.—Unites the subjects of 
Health, Phrenology, and Social Purity, 
and is ‘published at Salt Lake City by 
Mr. John T. Miller. 

Good Health, Battle Creek, Mich.— 
This excellent magazine is edited by 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg. The August num- 
ber is called “The Invalid Number.” 
The opening article is called the 
“Menti-Cure,” by the editor, and he il- 
lustrates his remarks by two chains; one 
is weak and easily broken, called Error ; 
the other is strong in every link, and is 


called Truth. There is much solid in- 
formation to be culled from its pages. 


Mind, New York.—Is a magazine 
devoted to metaphysical thoughts and 
to philosophy, science, religion and psy- 
chology. Charles Brodie Patterson is 
the editor. 


The Review of Reviews, New York 
City—Contains excellent illustrated 
articles on current topics. 

The Delineator, New York.—Has al- 
ways something interesting to fashion 
seekers. 

The Eclectic Review, New York City. 
—This monthly journal is devoted to 
eclectic medicine and surgery, and is ed- 
ited by Geo. W. Boskowitz, assisted by 
the faculty of the Eclectic Medical Col- 
lege. A recent number contained “A 
Specific for Nettle Rash,” by Eli 
Denny, among other interesting things. 

Medical Times, New York City.— 
Has an article on “Facial Expression 
in Diagnosing Mental Diseases.” This 
is an excellent article, and should be 
read by all skeptics on Phrenology and 
Physiognomy. It says the face is an 
excellent index in certain diseased con- 
ditions, and is too little studied and 
too little understood. We are glad that 
this admirable periodical which Dr. 
Guernsey used to edit, has struck the 
right note in advising physicians to 

make a study of the face, for no one 
can study the face without going fur- 
ther back, namely, to the brain, the 
prime cause of facial expression. 

The Pacific Medical Journal, San 
Francisco, Cal.—Has an article on 
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“The Psychic Effects of the Earth- 
quake,” by H. D’Arcy Power, of Lon- 
don. Among the editorials is a para- 
graph on ‘Earthquake and Marriage,” 
another on “The Effect of Great Ca- 
lamities on the Mind:” Many interest- 
ing articles are included in the May 
and June number united in one. 

The Business Man’s Magazine, De- 
troit, Mich.—Has a sensational cover 
of a powerful locomotive drawn in the 
form of an octopus, passing through 
the country rooting up houses on every 
side, and a hand above holding a dag- 
ger with the word “Justice” upon it. 
Judging from its pages, the cover il- 
lustrates the first article called, “Break 
the Railroads’ Throttling Grip,” by 
Hon. Charles E. Townsend. It gives 
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excellent pictures of President Roose- 
velt, John E. Townsend, and Frank K. 
Higgins. 

Naturopath, New York City.—This 
magazine is ‘the official organ of the 
Naturopathic Society of America, and 
was formerly the Kneipp Water Cure 
Monthly. The June number contains 
an article on “The Fruit and Nut 
Diet,” by O. Hashnu Hara, besides 
other valuable contributions. 

Spare Moments, New York City.—Is 
a magazine of inspiration for the ambi- 
tious of both sexes. It is following the 
example of the Saturday Evening Post, 
and other magazines, by including 
stories in its columns. We think this 
is a mistake of the editor, as its mat- 
ter was always first class. 





Publishers Department. 


How to Bathe; a Family Guide for the 
use of Water in Preserving health and 
treating disease. By E. P. Miller, M. D. 
Price, 25 cents, 

How to Sing; or, the Voice and How to 
Use It. By W.H. Daniell, Price, cloth, 
75 cents, : 

How to Teach Vocal Music. The 
Teacher’s Electric Manual and course of 
study in Vocal Music, for Public Schools 
and Classes, By Prof. Alfred Andrews, 
Price, 50 cents. 

How to Live. Saving and Wasting. 
By Solon Robinson. 343 pages, Price, 
eloth, $1.00. 

Heredity. Responsibility in Parent- 
age; or, the Influences of Heredity, 

Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses. 
A Practical Treatise on the Nature and 
Causes of excesses and unnatural Sexual 
Indulgences, The Diseases and Injuries 
resulting therefrom, with their Symp- 
toms and Home Treatment. By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. 118 pages. Price, paper, 
50 cents, 

How Nature Cures. Comprising a new 
System of Hygiene and the Natural Food 
of Man. By Emmet Densmore, M. D. 
Price, $2.50. 

The Health Miscellany. A series of 
papers on Health topics, 8vo, 64 pages. 
35 Illustrations. Price, paper, 25 cents, 

The Hydropathic Cook-Book. With 
Recipes for Cooking on Hygienic Princi- 


ples. By R. T. Trall, M. D. 226 pages, 
98 illustrations, Pr'ce, cloth, $1.25. 

Health in the Household; or Hygienic 
Cookery. By Susanna W. Dodds, A.M., 
M.D. This is undoubtedly the most 
complete work on the healthful prepara- 
tion of food ever published) The object 
of the work is to enable seekers to furn- 
ish their tables with food that is whole- 
some and at the same time , palatable, 
608 pages. Price, cloth, $2.00. 


Rational Physical Culture, from the Stand- 
point of the Physician, By Constantine F. 
McGuire. M. D. Price 25 cents. 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle says: 

“Our author, we might say lecturer—for 
that is what the series of talks which make 
up the little volume really are—does not lay 
down any hard and fast rules, or prescribe 
any complicated system of exercise, Sim- 
plicity is the keynote of the methods he 
suggests.” 


The Analysis of Memory on a Phrenologi- 
cal Standpoint. By R. W. Smith, 180 pages 
Price $1.00. 

How to Improve the Memory. By G. H. 
J. Dutton, Illustrated. Price, 10 cents, 

How to Strengthen the Memory; or Na- 
tural and Scientific Methods of Never For- 
getting. By Dr. M. L. Holbrook, Price, 
$1.00—4s, 

Success in life depends largely on never 
forgetting. 
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Hygienic Cook-Book; containing Re- 
cipes for making bread, pies, puddings, 
mashes and soups, with directions for 
cooking vegetables, canning fruits, etc., 
to which is added an Appendix, contain- 
ing valuable suggestions in regard to 
washing, bleaching, removing ink, fruits 
and other stains from garments, ete. By 
Mrs. Mattie M. Jones. Price, paper, 30 
cents. 

Kissing, Art of Osculation, curiously, 
historically, humorously and postically 
considered. Price, 25 cents. 

Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia, 
and Headache. Their Cure by Home 
Treatment. By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. 
Price, $1.00. 

Contents.—General View of the Liver 
—Functions of the Liver—The Bile: Its 
Quantity and Uses—Derangements of the 
Liver—Torpid Liver—Kelation of the 
Liver to the Kidneys—Diseases Caused 
by Uric Acid—Diseases Cause by De- 
ranged Liver-—Effect of a Deranged Liver 
on the Nerves—Effect of Diseases of the 
Liver on the Heart—Causes of Liver 
Complaint—The Home Cure of Disease 
on the Liver—Miscellaneous Questions 
Answered—Mental Dyspepsia : Its 
Treatment—Headaches and their Cure 
—Practical Notes Concerning Headaches. 

Life at Home; or, the Family and its 
Members. By Wm, Aikman, D.D. New 
and Revised Edition. Price, cloth, $1.50, 

The subjects of Husbands and Wives, 
Parents, Children, Brothers, Sisters, Em- 
ployers,, and Employed, and the Altar in 
the House, form some of the principle 
chapter headings in this hook, which has 
received universal commendations from 
the Press. 


Love and Parentage; Applied to the 
Improvement of Offspring; including Di- 
rections to Lovers and the Married, con- 
cerning the strongest ties and the most 
momentous relations of life. 12 mo, 144 
pp. Illus, Price, paper, 40 cents, 

Fruit and Bread, a Natural and Scien- 
tific Diet. By G. Schlickeysen, translat- 
ed by M. L. Holbrook, This excellent 
book, translated with care, is one of the 
most remarkable productions on the Nat- 
ural Food of Man yet given to the world, 
Price, $1.00, 


New Gymnastics for Men, Women and 
Children. With three hundred illustrations 
New edition revised and enlarged. By Dio 
Lewis, M. D. 286 pages. Price $1,50—6s. 

This system is the outcome of years of 
study and experiment by the most original 
and ingenious gymnast the world has ever 
seen. Already 32,000 copies of the work 
have. been sold. Dio Lewis’s system has 
been generally adopted by the most ad- 
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vanced schools of this and other countries. 


Physical Culture, founded on Del-Sartean 
Principles, with lessons on Exercising, 
Walking, Breathing, Resting, Sleeping, 
Dress, etc. Illustrated. By Carrica Le 
Favre. Price paper, 25 cents—Is. 2d. ; cloth 
75 cents—3s, 


The Encyclopedia of Face and Form 
Reading: or, Personal Traits, both Physical 
and Mental, Revealed by Outward Signs 
through Practical and Scientific Physiogno- 
my. Being a manual of instruction in the 
knowledge of the human physiognomy and 
Organism. By Mary Olmsted Stanton, 
author of ‘‘A Practical and Scientific Trea- 
tise on Physiognomy”; ‘‘A Chart for the 
Delineation of Mental and Physiological 
Characteristics,” ete. With an outline of 
study, glossary and classified suggestive 
questions and elaborate aids to the study 
together with original articles upon vital 
subjects by distinguished authorities. Se- 
cond edition. Revised. Profusely Illustra- 
ted. Over 1300 pages, Price, $5,00—30s. 
net, 

Expression : Its Anatomy and Philosophy 
With the original notes and illustrations by 
the author, Sir Charles Bell, and additional 
notes and illustrations by Samuel R, Wells. 
12mo, 200 pages, 77 illustrations, Price, 
cloth, $1,00—5s. 

The Face as Indicative of Character, IIl- 
lustrated by upwards of 120 portraits and 
cuts, By Alfred T. Story. Price, 60 cents, 
paper cover. 

How to Study Strangers by the Tempera- 
ment, Face and Head, (A Sequel to Heads 
and Faces.) By Nelson Sizer. 

A new departure in ‘“‘Character Study,” 
The Brain; its Structure and Uses, The 
Skull and its Relation to the Brain, Skull 
made thin by Brain Activity, A new Facial 
Angle. Temperament; its Influence on 
Character, Benefactors of Mankind, Lit- 
erary and Business Success. Talent and 
Culture. Varied and peculiar Organizations. 
Great Historic Characters. Capacity and 
Culture. Child Culture, Character Studies 
of Bill Nye, Lucy Stone, Marshall P. Wilder, 
Gen, B. F. Tracey, etc. Profession of Law, 
Science, Ministry, etc. 368 pages; 315 il- 
lustrations. Cloth, $1.50—6s, 


The Hygiean Home Cook-Book; or, 
Healthful and Palatable Food without Con- 
diments. By R. T. Trall,M.D. Thisisa 
recipe book, founded on Dr. Trall’s experi- 
ence in preparing foods for his health insti- 
tution without the use of yeast, acids, grease, 
or condiments, Price, paper, 25 cents. 

The Hydropathic Encyclopedia, A Sys- 
tem of Hydropathy and Hygiene. By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. Designed as a guide to famil- 
ies and students, and a text-book for physi- 
cians, Two volumesinone. 966 pages, 461 
illustrations, Price, cloth, $4,00, 
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This work treats the subject under eight 
distinct heads, embracing Outlines of Anat- 
omy, Physiology of the Human Body, Hygi- 
enic Agencies; and the Preservation of 
Health, Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery, 
Theory and Practice of Water Treatment, 
Special Pathalogy and Hydro-Therapeutics, 
including the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, 
and Treatment of all known Diseases, Ap- 
plication of Hydropathy to Midwifery and 
the Nursery. It contains a Glossary, Table 
of Contents, and complete index. In the 
general plan and arrangement of the work, 
the wants and the necessities of the people 
have been kept steadily in view. Whilst al- 
most every topic of interest in the depart- 
ments ‘of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, 
Hygiene, and Therapeutics, is briefly pre- 
sented, those of practical utility are always 
put prominently forward, The theories and 
hypotheses upon which the popular drug 
practice is predicated are contraversed, and 
the why and wherefore of their fallacy clear- 
ly demonstrated. 

New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Character 

as manifested through Temperament and 
External Forms, and especially in ‘‘Human 
Face Divine.” 768 pages, Portrait of 
author, and 1,055 illustrations. Price, cloth 
$3.00—15s. (This is the standard work on 
Physiognomy.) By 8. R. Wells. 
_ This is a comprehensive, thorough and 
practical work, in which all that is known 
on the subject treated is systematized, ex- 
plained, illustrated, and applied. Physiog- 
nomy is here shown to be no mere fanciful 
speculation, but a consistent and well-con- 
sidered system of Character-Reading, based 
on the established truths of Physiology and 
Phrenology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 
well as by the peculiarities of individuals. 
It’s no abstraction, but something to be 
made useful; something to be practised by 
everybody and in all places, and made an 
efficient help in that noblest of all studies— 
the Study of Man. 

Revelations of the Face, An illustrated 
Lecture on Physiognomy. By L,. N. Fowler 
Price, 25 cents. 

The Family Gymnasium, Containing the 
most improved methods of applying Gym- 
nastic, Calisthenic, Kinesipathic and Vocal 
Exercises.to the Development of the Bodily 
Organs, the Invigoration of their Functions, 
the Preservation of Health, and the Cure of 
Disease and Deformities. By R. T. Trall, 
M.D. 215 pages, 12 illustrations. Price, 
cloth $1.25, 

Health by Exercise, 
M.D. Price, $1.50—4s, 

Dr. Taylor’s manual does away with all 
apparatus which necessarily costs money 
and requires room, even if it were desirable, 
It equips a man with knowledge of his 
needs, and shows exactly what kinds of 


By Geo, H. Taylor, 
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manipulation and movement particular dis- 
orders and affections require. It is so clear 
and minute in its description of methods and 
results, that any reader may make practical 
use of its teachings. 


Notes on Beauty, Vigor and Development, 
or How to acquire Plumpness of Form and 
Strength of Limbs, Illustrated. By W. 
Milo, Price 10 cents—6d- 

Systematic Memory; or, How to make a 
Good Memory Bad and a Good Memory 
Better. By T. Maclaren. Enlarged and 
Improved Edition, Price 60 cents—2s, 

Edeology: Plain Truths for All. A Trea- 
tise on the Generative System. In three 
parts, including Pre-Natal Influence and 
Hygiene of the Generative System. By 
Sydney Barrington Elliot, M. D. Price, 
complete in one volume. Price $1,50--6s, 6d, 

Getting Married and Keeping Married, 
By one who has done both. Under the titles 
‘“‘Finding a Mate” and ‘‘Keeping a Mate,” 
the author gives points of interest to both 
married and unmarried. Those who wish 
to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of 
value in its pages and illustrations, Price, 
by mail 10 cents, 


Hints on the Reproductive Organs: Their 
Diseases, Causes and Cure, 25 cents, 

A brief treatise, which is ‘‘popular” rather 
than ‘‘professional,” and adapted to the 
comprehension of all. The reader will 
learn from this of the uses and abuses of the 
Reproductive Organs, and to have a care 
thereof. 

The Hygienic Treatment of Consumption. 
This work aims to give the best Hygienic 
treatment for Prevention and Cure. It is 
divided into three parts, viz. Nature and 
Causes of Disease, Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Consumption in its Earlier Stages, 
Treatment in More Advanced Cases, By M. 
D. Holbrook, M. D, Price, $1.00. 

Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure of 
Nervousness, By M. L. Holbrook. Part I. 
contains chapter on the Brain, the Spinal 
Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves, the 
Sympathetic Nervous System, How the 
Nerves Act Has Nervous Activity any 
Limit? Nervous Exhaustion, How to Cure 
Nervousness. The Cure of Nervousness 
(continued), Value of a Large Supply of Food 
in Nervous Disorders, Fifty Important 
Questions Answered, What Our ‘‘Thinkers” 
and Scientists Say. Part II, contains Let- 
ters Describing the Physical and Intellectual 
Habits of 28 well-known Men and Women. 
Parts I. and II. complete in one volume, 
Price, $1.00, 

Memory and Intellectual Improvement. 
Applied to Self-Eduestion and Juvenile In- 
struction, American Edition. Illustrated. 
By Prof 0. 8S. Fowler. Price $1.00—5s. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


By BENJAMIN F. LOOMIS. 

Graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology, Class of 1886 
JUST PUBLISHED. 339 PAGES. $1.50, ILLUSTRATED 

Showing the Harmony of the Sciences, and their Relation to Religion ; 
or the Relation of Man to the Universe. . 

The Macrocosm and the Microcosm or the Influence uf the Planets on 
the Human Mind, and accounting for the perfect character of Jesus Christ. 

The Progress of the World, as. Explained by the Principles of Phren- 





ology. 
» ee between Science and Religion; The Keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven; Spiritual Knowledge ; The Bottomless Pit. 
“HOLY MAT » by Estelle M. Loomis 

The Principles of Salvation scientifically considered. Philosophy of 
Sacrifice. The Conflicting Opinions Regarding the Principles of Regener- 
ation ; Christianity Compared with the Oriental Religions Considered from 
a Scientific Standpoint, etc. ete. 

In the work before us, “ Science and Religion,” the author has made a 
great effort to prove that all sciences are branches of one science, and that 
all sciences are in perfect harmony. It seems to require the monopolistic 
mind to be able to take in, as in a bird’s eye view, a comprehensive idea of 
the plan of the workings of Nature. Most people study Nature in parts, 
and while the author does not attempt to master all branches of science, he 
has taken a much broader view than is usually attempted. His work is a 
new departure in this branch of knowledge. In his study of the Relation 
of Man to the Universe, he has considered the sciences of Astronomy, As- 
trology and Natural Law, on the side of the Macrocosm, and Anatomy, 
Physiology and Phrenology, on the side of the Microcosm. And then, to 
show the harmony existing between all these, the author has taken the 
birth of Christ as the grand central idea of his work, and the evolution of 
- that idea, when considered in its relation to religion, has brought out the 
book. We have here presented to us in one book the key to many interest- 
ing subjects which, as a rule, a reader has to secure several books to study. 
Tt shows us the infiuence of the planets on the human mind. It shows 
that the solar system was in a perfect balance at the time of the birth of 
Christ, and since a perfect balance of mental powers produces perfect char- 
acter, Christ was, therefore perfect ; and it proves that Christ was born at 
the only time when it was possible for a perfect man to be born. It tells 
us what are the keys to the kingdom of heaven when considered from a 
scientific standpoint, and it lays before us the problem why we should be 
Christians ; and the principles of salvation. It speaks of the progress of 
the world as explained by the principles of the Science of Mind, and it giv- 
€s some insight into the spirit of prophesy, claiming that most any one can 
see visions in these latter days as they did in ancient times. The first 
three parts of the book treat of the general principles of Astronomy, As- 
trology and Phrenology respectively, being well illustrated, and written in 
a clear and concise way so that any one can understand it. This is given 
to familiarize the mind of the reader with the popular sciences of which 
the work treats, while the fourth part of the work is devoted to what is new 
on the subjects, showing the harmony between the sciences and their rela- 
tion to religion. He places no stress on the problem of evolution, yet his 
view of creation is clearly portrayed, and it suggests a divine providence 
working through Natural Law. We believe that the originality of the 
book will appeal to many in a new light, and they will see some designs in 
the scheme of creation which perhaps they have never seen before. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., New York. L..N. FOWLER & CO., Lonpon. 
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NO TWO HEADS ARE 
EXACTLY ALIKE - 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the strong and weak points of character and disposition, showing clearly in each case 
what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of zeal, strength and courage in selecting proper pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the best advantage, thus securing the best 
results of their efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of Wealth and Leisure 
will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the proper use of their best powers. 


Parents Will be Shown How 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and selfish children, and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant; also how to deal with the delicate, tender and precocious so as 


To Secure the Best Results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in Charts, with all the candor and faithfulness of confiden- 
tial communications. In every examination the quality ot the brain, the strength of the con- 
stitution, the disposition, natural tendencies and capabilities will be described. Also 
a full description of the complexion, temperament, height, weight, features of 
face, and shape of head of the lady or gentleman best adapted in 
marriage to the person examined. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPAN 


24 E. 22nd Street, New York : 
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H. W. SMITH, Ph. D. 
PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 
CALVERT AND ALMENA, NORTON CO., KANS 
U. S. Mail Trail No. 3 Almena Camp 53 


UNCOOKED 


FRUIT, NUT AND CEREAL FOODS 
DATENUT FIGHAZEL FRUIT BREAD 


Sample of either by mail, 10c.; all three, 25c. 
Twenty other ‘‘Good Things to Eat,”’ made without 
lard, suet glue or other dead-animal matter. Write 
for list or send $1 for 5-lb. box of samples, cooked 
and uncooked. 

STRAIGHT Fer KITCHEN 
Being the Commissary ent of the oy 
Edge Industrial Setthe Settlement 1 Abingdon 8q. 
rite for information about the traight ~* = 
dustries and waysin which you can co-operate with 
us for human — pay sical, moral, industri- 
ai, social, financial. 








FOR HIGH "QUALITY 


If you aay know DIXON QUALITY Ss send 16 cents 
in samee f ore PECL o sam} encils and a 
copy of DIXON’. E. » te. this adv. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








ALL ABOUT 
BEES 


tosuccess. The Weekly 


AMERICAN ae JOURNAL 

tells how to make the most money with bese. 

Contributors are practical honey-produce 

who know how. Interesting — instructive. i 

per year;3 mos. (13 copies), 20c. Sample free. 
le American Bee Journal, 334 Dearborn 








LEGITIMATE — investments are SAFE and 
PROFITABLE. I deal in THAT KIND ONLY. I 
bave studdied this business for many years. I do not 
undertake a proposition unless I am convinced MYSELF 
that itis good. Write for particulars or call and talk it 
Address, Dr. H. A. Mumaw. Elkhart, Ind. 


FREE to F. A. M. A_beautifal 
Masonic Calendar, also large cata- 
logue of Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, Jew- 


over. 





els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge 
Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma 
sonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers 
of Masonic Goods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, 


(OLE ER 





DRAWING LESSONS THE numan wean” ps 





If You Are Interested In 


FISHING 
HUNTING 


Send for a FREE SAMPLE COPY OF 


THE AMATEUR 
- SPORTSMAN 


Published By The - - - 
M. T. Richardson Company 
23 Park Place, ON. Y., City 


It is one of the standard sportmen’s pub- 
lications of the country and possesses 
features of interest pertaining to no 
other sportsmen’s publication. 








Become A Vegetarian 


And become 7 healthier, happier, clearer-headed 


-and save mon ~f Learn = sem Vegetarianism through 
THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE. 

The Vegetarian Magazine stands for a cleaner body, a 
healthier mentality and a higher morality. Advocates dis- 
use of flesh, fish and fowl as food; hygienic living and 
natural methods of obtaining health. reaches human- 
itarianism, purity and temperance in all things. Upholds 
all that’ s sensible, right and decent. Able contrtbutors. 
Has a Household Departme.t which tells how to prepare 
Healthful and Nutritious Dishes without the use of meats 
or animal fats. Gives valuable Tested Receipes and use- 
ful hints on HYGIENE, SELECTION OF FOODS, 
TABLE DECORATION, KITCHEN ECONOMY, CARE 
OF COOKING UTENSILS, etc. Full of timely hints on 

NTION AND CURE OF DISEA Gives 
portraits of prominent vegetarians and personal testimon- 
ials from those who have been cured of long standing dis- 
eases by the adoption of a natural method of living. TELLS 
HOW TO CU LIVING EXPENSES WITH 
OUT GOING pa ax ve ae or S NECESS- 
ITIES. EXPLAINS TH Y OF PERMAN- 
ENTLY CURING THE HOUOR HABIT, WAYS TO 
INCREASE MUSCLE AND BRAIN POWER. Valu- 
able hints on Child-Culture—how to inculcate unselfish- 
ness, benevolence and sympathy in children. A magazine 
for the whole family. niquely printed, well illustrated. 
Pages 7 by roinchesin size. Published monthly. Sent 
post-paid to your address, 1 year, for $1.00; 6 months, 
for 50.; 3 months for 25c,; x month, for roc. No free 
copies. 


Vegetarian Magazine 
830 DEARBORN ST., Chicago, IIL. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of vost are treated and permanently cured here, 
by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 
other natural and scientific methods. No drugs, A Christian family home, 44 years in 
this work. No insame. ‘2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. 2 lady physicians, 

Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WaTER GaP, MONROE Co., Pa. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


NWICH, CONN. EASTON, PA. 

Attractive, honalit and first class in all respects, parents, dians, or friends who desire to 

oe cam eee me mental Cz y sty patients in cX quiet, P< 
t 

H. M. Hrromeocr, M-D., Prop. | | Homeopathic tweet should» it Easton before making 


mts elsewhere. Ove years’ experience in 
the ‘far (N. Y.) State Hom, y4 ital. 
"Phone, 1661. For cleculags address 


MILLER’S HOTEL | C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 
Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors J, M, FITZGERALD 
Established in 1870 Phrenologist 


In the center of the city. Convenient to electric || More than 2,000 Chicago references 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the Suite 1405-8 


theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 126 State Street, Chicago 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same Send for Pamphlet. 

that restored King Edward of land to vigorous 

health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 


and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 

Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. KEEP MONEY See 

Board, "g2.00 to Saco per: = of othe Best ever patented. No clasps, buckles or 
$10 to $30, according to room. seams. Make change with gloveson. Mill- 

ions sold and sales increasing. Money back 

if dissatisfied. Send 50 cents for sample of 

best seller and wholesale prices. 


THIS DAY John G. Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


OWEN HUGH WILLIAMS 


We declare unto you a new mess- PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 
age taking its flight over the earth Graduate of the American 


carrying in its wings Swiftness, Institute of Phrenology 
Grace, Ease, Power of Direc- Agent for Fowler & Wells Publications. 
tion an d Signs o f Perfect 24 East 22d Street. New York City. 
Health and Beauty. 


TEN CENTS pst 
EETHING 










































































will defray the expense of invit- 
ing it to your own home by spec-]|| Mrs. Winslow’s >™ over been need, fos 
ial delivery. Soothing Syrup i by MILLIONS | OF 


ADDRESS THEIR CHILDREN 
ai WHILE TEETHING bats Hs ERFECT SU' 
wiki SOFT ENS 


CESS. IT SOOTHES 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
THE MAGDAZNAN WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 
3016-3018 LAKE PARK AVE. (Se 
CHICAGO, ILL. world. 











Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
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“Popular” Magic 


SET UP FOR USE. 


t Glasses are achroma 


’ The Neatness, Portabilit 

_ Cheapness of our Popular 

- commend it to eve 
instrument at a m 


Lantern 


$25 .00 


IN CARRYING CASE. 


Efficiency, and 
agic Lantern will 
one wishing a good, reliable 
erate price. 


in the Popular we have dispensed with the japanned 


ome if the 


ld style of Magic Lantern, as the construction 


our Patent Bi-Unial Lamp makes that unnecessary, ana 
thus @ great saving in weight and bulk is secured. 


The Condensin ee See 
The O Ae enlarging - 
8 feet up z 


to an extension collar sliding er the japanned front tube. 


Our 


Patent Bi-Unial 


ported, at the proper distance from the Conde 


carrying case, 644 x 10x 15 inches. 


~ 
: 


BRESeenmm mp gop 


et et ft et 
$5 save 


3 


FSSEN B RES 


= 4 inches diameter, substantially mounted in brass. 
ews with good effect of any desired size from 


lec 
feet area ; and are bendsomely mounted in he with rack for focal adjustment, and are attached 


Lamp —— in a socket at the rear of the instrument, where it is firmly sup- 
ng Lenses, with which it is connected by a light-tight me’ 
The Popular Magic Lantern wee cay ¢ about 7 pounds, and is enclosed in a neat 


tallic fitting. 
varnished 


LIST OF LANTERN SLIDES 


Human Skeleton. 
Longitudinal ert of the Brain. 
ide Section of the. Brain, Showing Nerves and 
Spinal Cord. 
Thick Skull in an Insane man, unusually thick and 


dense. 
Brain in Skull. 
Idiot’s Head. 
Florence Nightingale. 
G ~ tems Hon. W.E. Statesman, 
Dore. French 
Garibaldi. 
T. Abernethy. Writer. 


American I » 
vo Franklin. Statesman, Writer and In- 
ventor. 
—_—T Webb; swam Niagara Rapids. 


Lord _ ll Writer. 
arterial System showing arteries and veins. 
f. Playfair. Highly Intellectual ral Head and Char- 


acter. 
H ndrias pune. 
Ru Painte 
sar hy Wesley, Preacher, Founder Wesleyan Meth- 


Base of t the Brain. 
Moltke. German Statesman 
Landscape Painter and Good Colorist. 
Horne Cooke, Large paugunge and Cultivated 
mind, writes and speaker. 
——- Buxton, Keen Calculator (Large Calcu- 
Muscular System. 
rn. Minister, Writer and Wit. 
Francois. I r of the 
The French Advocate. 
Martin, 


ined.) 
who was executed in Paris. (A Parricide.) 





88 ee 


47. 


49, 
50. 


BREE BP SS 


feeemage. oO Chief.) 
it. Domingo. 


=e 
Co-Worker with o* 

DN. Fowler. Phrenologist and Lecture’ 

J. A. Fowler. Daughter of L. N. Fowler. Exemteer, 
Fowler & Wells 

Nelson Sizer. Phrenologist, Author and Lecturer. 

Mrs. ©. Fowler boy -y Sister of 0.8. and L. N. 
Fowler. Said to be the first lady Journalist in 
the United States. 

Miss Willard. Anna Dickinson. Napoleon Ist, 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

Grades of ‘Intelligence. Benjamin Franklin's 
Mask. Aaron Burr, Amativeness. Evarts. Two 
side sections of the brain. 

il Tempe “Cchalat Mag, tal ony 

ive Temp. en mp. 

Rev. T. H. Brown, Well fae 

Daniel O’Connell. Prince Bismarck, Firmness. 
Gen. Phil. Sheridan, Combativeness and De- 
structiveness. Gen. idan. 

Dr. Gall. Symbolical Head. Male and Female 
Head (two each). Four Pictures of Idiots. 

Gen. Stonewall Jackson. Gen. Robert Lee. John 
Jacob Astor. Thomas A. Edison. 

Henry Ward Beecher. W. Shillaber. Rev. How- 
ard ee. Chauncey M. Depew. 

eS King. Burke, Murderer. Fine 
tas 


Rev. 
an Victoria. 
‘Abbott, sitting Bull, the Most Popular Orator of 


the U. 8. 

Martha Wash’ n. os of Sy Outline of 
Head. Four Views of the Brain. 

Mark Lemon. Lucretia Mott Clara Barton. An. 
toine Probst. Daniel Webster. John C. Calhoun. 

Muscular System. 

The Brain, Side Section. 


-~Price $1.50 each, or for the set $50.00 by express collect. Lantern $25.00 express collect, 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East’ 22d Street,-NewYork 
In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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THE W 


The nearest, largest, 
Resorts, has its own Post-Offi 


ALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


post of ste Wepnareville 


Only 24 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
and 4 hours from New York—without change. Bookle, 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 





Science of Life 


CREATIVE AND 
SEXUAL SCIENCE 


Or Manhood And- Womanhood In 


Their 


Mutual Relations 


By 


Prof. 0. Ss. FOWLER 


The Standard Book Of The World On 
This Subject 


It is printed from clear, new type, on fine calendered paper, in one 


large octavo volume of 1052 pages. 


The book is illustrated with 130 appro- 


priate engravings prepared under the personal supervision of the author. 





IT TELLS 


How to promote sexual vigor, the prime duty of every. ' How to have fine and healthy children. 


man and women. 

How to make a right choice of husband or wife; what 
Persons are suited to each other. 

How to 5 man or woman's sexual) condition by: 
visible signs. 

How young husbands should treat their brides; how 
to increase their love and avoid outraging or shock- 
ing them. 

How to preserve love pure and inviolate, and how to 
avoid an improper marriage. 

How a pure love improves men and women, both men- 
tally and physically. $ 
How ~ keep wives healthy, and how to avoid sickly 

wives. 

How to increase the joys of wedded life. 

How to keep a husband faithful and avoid discord. 

How to regulate intercourse between man and wife, and 
how to make it healthful to both; ignorance of 
this law is the cause of nearly all the woes of 
marriage. 





How to transmit mental and physical qualities to off. 
spring. 

How to avoid the evils attending pregnancy. 

How to procure a natural and easy delivery, 

How to manage children and promote their health. 

How to restore lost vigor in men and women. 

How to prevent self abuse among the young. 

How to recognize the signs of self-abuse and cure it, 

How intercourse out of wedlock is physically injurious; 
a warning to young men. 

How to raise healthy and vigorous girls—fit to be wives 
and motherr. 

How to restore and perpetuate female beauty. 

How to promote the growth of the female bust; and 
how to regain it when lost. 

How to avoid female ailments; and how to cure them. 


Book and subscription to Phrenological Journal and Science of Health 
for one year will be sent on receipt of $2.50. 
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Daily Attractions 
In New York 


A Weekly Magazine of advance 
information concerning events and 
attractions in Greater New York 
—Concerts, Lectures, Theatres, 
Art Exhibitions, Club News—in 
fact, everything that everybody 
wants to know. 


Subscription, $2.00 per year; 
$1.00 for Six Months 
50 Cents for Three Months 


B, L, CLARKE, Manager 
9012 Metropolitan Building 
New York 








Men’s Pocket Physician 


Has Revised, E: and Profuse! 
seen ee eee sia Clock with Gola” 
Letters, and is Now Entitled 


“Vigorous Manhood” 


The author, Dr. W. G. Boller, Osteopath, tells in 
lain and easily understood langu ow you can 
jagnose and cure all diseases peculiar to men with- 
out drug or medicine of any kind. 
VARICOCELE, HYDROCELE, PROSTATITIS, STRICTURE, ETC. 

No matter of what nature, or of how long stand- 
ing your ailment may be, if you desire a perman- 
ent and positive cure. follow the directions for treat- 
ment given in thie startling little book. 

The treatment is easy to follow, involving no hard- 
ship or or apers of the Fan mag a pend 
and it will im new 
and surprising strength to any man who desires 
to realize superbly his Divine creative powers. 

No matter if your case be new, or of long stand- 
ing. you will get immediate relief and ultimate cure 
by following the treatment deecribed in this most 
valuable manual ever published. 

A copy of this little book, which can be carried in 
the pocket. yet which is a ecientific treatise by an 
educated physician, will be sent to ee upon 

t of its price, ONE DOLLAR. With one 
year’s subscription to Heats, $1.50. 

Whether you are sick or well, you cannot pend 
that amount more wisely than by investing it in a 
copy of **Vieorous Man#oop.’ 


Health Pub. Co. Dpt. 2, 321 5th Ave. 


NEW YORK 














GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Institute Hall is located at 
24 East 22d Street, between Broad- 
way and Fourth Avenue, one block 
from the Fifth Avenue Hotel and 
Madison Square, near the Sixth 
Avenue Elevated Railroad at 
Twenty-third Street, and three 
blocks from Third Avenue Elevated 
Railway Station at Twenty-third 
Street and between Union Square 
and Madison Square Garden. 


Board can always be obtained 
near the Institute at moderate 
prices, from six dollars a week 
upward will cover the expense. 
Sometimes students club together 
and thus make a saving of expense. 


Tuition is payable in advance in 
cash or draft on New York Ex- 
change. 


The Annual Assembly of the In- 
stitute will take place on the first 
Wednesday in September, with an 
Evening Reception for students and 
friends. This is the parent Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, and hence 
commands the best facilities and 
embraces the finest opportunities 
for the study in the country. 





DR. R. J. SICKLES 
OSTEOPATH 


16 EAST 28th STREET, N. Y. CITY 


Phone. 2537 Madison Square. 

Osteopathy is a common-sense method of treating dis- 
ease, without the use of drugs or knife. by keeping all 
of the natural mechanical relations of all body-parts in- 
tact. The Osteopath trained as a skilled mechanic in 
the knowledve of the body and its functions, uses his 
hands in applying definite mechanical principles to the 

Tfect vondtanent of these disturbed parts. He ip 

his way removes the ultimate cause of the disease. He 

corrects every minute slip of bony parts; replaces ab 

ms, which may have gone downward 

of their sup parts; relaxes con- 

tracted m' er soft and eees that no 

nerve. blood-veseel, lymphatic, or suffers from 
pressure, or tension in any part of the y. 





—— 
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STOP DYING! 
PROLONG LIFE! 


All who are tired of drug treatment and 
doctor’s bil!s are advised to write us in re- 
gard to our NATURAL CURE TREAT- 
MENT, which we guarantee to cure all dis- 
eases of body, mind and spirit and by which 
you can cure yourself at home without the 
aid of drugs or physicians. Our newest 
book, ‘‘Return to Nature,” gives a complete 
system of natural treatment—Water Cure, 
Sunbaths, Airbaths, Diet (Raw Diet), Fast- 
ing, Proper Breathing, etc. It isthe book 
of books on natural healing and living, and 
worth its weight in gold to any sick man, 
woman or child. Price $2,00 bound: paper 
cover $1.50. Special introductory price $1. 
Send ten cents for three copies of our 
unique monthly magazine, THE NATURO- 
PATH (regular price, ten cents the copy), and 
acquaint yourself with us and our work, It 
will interest, enlighten and help you in a 
hundred ways. Advice bymail. Catalogue 
of our health supply store, Naturopathic 
books, Synopsis of ‘‘Return to Nature” and 
Prospectus of our Health Home ‘‘ Young- 
born” at Butler, N. J. 


B, Lust, N.D., 124 €, 59th St., N.Y. 


BIBLE REVIEW 


A Magazine of True Revealment 


This Magazine is devoted to the unveiling of the writ- 
ings which have heretofore the mysteries of the 
Bible, by showing conclusive evidence of the plan and 
purpose in them the beginning to the end. When 
these are correctly understood, the confusion of tongues. 
(Genesis—XI, 7) will have been removed and all thinkers 
theological and scientific, will see eye to eye, Itis the 
special desire of the Editor that all true, devout Christians. 
should become readers of this Journal, for in them is the 
hope of the future of txis world. Not mysticism, nor ma- 
terialism, but plain, common sense, such as God endowed 


his creatures with. 
H. E. BUTLER, Editor. 


Annual Subscription, $1.50. 
Single Copy, 15 Cents 


Foreign, 7s. 2d. Single Copy, 94d. 


ADDRESS 


Esoteric Fraternity 
APPLEGATE, CAL. 


As an aid to all earnest ones, it is Mr. Butler’s wish 
that the Fraternity send to each new subscriber upon re- 
uest, a copy of his new book, THE PURPOSE THE 
CREATIO OF THE WORLD. 





WANTED 


Men and women to join the 
Altruist Community, in and 
near St. Louis which provides a 
permanent home and employ- 
ment for its members, Send 
for its monthly paper; 10 cents 


a year; sample copy free. 


Address A, LONGLEY 
2711 Franklin Ave,, St. Louis, Mo. 





We Invite you to Subscribe for 


EVERY WHERE 


(Monthly) 
THAT YOU MAY 
ENJOY READING NEW POEMS-LITERATURE 
B 


Y 
Will Carlton, Margaret E. Sangster 
And other noted Authors 
You will then desire to read the entire 


CONTENTS 
Diary:—World History, tersely and interest- 
ingly presented. 
sip:— What prominent 
doing in difierent parts o: 
comment upon them. a 
Philosophy end Humor:—Witticisms that are eager- 
ly assimilated. but keep bubbling to the amuse- 
ment of ones friends. Oe tere 
The Health-SeeKer:—Timely hints that will fassist. 
to physical perfection and mental cheerfulness. 
Shert Stories:— Wholesome and entertaining. 
At Charch:—Unsectarian. 
World Success:—In all its phases. 
EDITED BY WILL CARLETON 
ORDER NOW 
Priceperyear - - - - 
(Send stamps or money order.) 
Introductory Offer (limited) :—Send 50 Cents atzonce 
and we will forward EVERY WHEREfto‘your 
adress for 15 monthe, 
Agents Wanted, 


EVERY WHERE PUB. CO. 
1079 BEDFORD AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


reons are saying and 
our Globe, andj apt. 
_ 


50 Cents 
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